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A.  Kell  Mclnnis  III 

Louisiana's  citizens  now  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  future  of  wise  wildlife  and  fisheries  management  and,  at  the 
same  time,  secure  permanent  hunting  and  /or  fishing  privileges  for  them- 
selves or  their  children.  Our  new  lifetime  licenses  went  on  sale  this  month 
and  I'd  like  to  explain  just  how  the  program  works. 

In  the  first  place,  only  $50  of  your  lifetime  license  fee  goes  to  support 
current  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  operations.  The  remainder  goes  directly  into 
the  Louisiana  Lifetime  Endowment  Fund.  This  is  a  dedicated  fund  from 
which  only  interest  may  be  drawn.  Thus,  the  principal  received  from  lifetime 
license  sales,  and  from  tax  deductible  Lifetime  Endowment  Fund  contribu- 
tions, will  continue  to  support  Louisiana's  resource  management  programs 
in  perpetuity. 

Lifetime  licenses  are  available  for  hunting,  fishing  or  a  combination  of 
both  sports.  If  residents  leave  the  state  after  purchasing  a  lifetime  license, 
they  may  return  at  any  time  to  hunt  and/or  fish  without  purchasing  any 
other  licenses. 

Lifetime  hunting  licenses  include  all  hunting  and  big  game  privileges 
except  muzzleloader  hunting  and  license  holders  are  still  required  to  pur- 
chase state  and  federal  waterfowl  stamps. 

Lifetime  fishing  licenses  include  both  freshwater  and  saltwater  fishing 
privileges. 

In  addition,  special  reduced-cost  lifetime  licenses  are  available  for  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age.  A  Certificate  of  Purchase  will  be  issued  to  such 
children,  with  the  permanent  license  to  be  issued  upon  the  child's  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  the  required  Hunter  Education  course.  A  notarized  copy 
of  the  child's  original  birth  certificate  must  accompany  the  application  for 
the  license. 

Resident  lifetime  licenses  are  available  to  bona  fide  Louisiana  citizens 
who  must  produce  a  valid  Louisiana  driver's  license  in  addition  to  a 
Louisiana  voter's  registration  card,  a  valid  Louisiana  Motor  Vehicle  Regis- 
tration certificate,  or  a  copy  of  a  current  Louisiana  income  tax  return.  License 
fees  will  inevitably  increase  in  the  future  and  you  will  never  again  have  to 
worry  about  remembering  to  renew  your  license.  In  addition,  a  lifetime 
license  is  a  wonderful  gift  for  a  sportsman  of  any  age.  Hunters  and  fishermen 
get  a  solid  return  on  value  and  convenience  while  helping  to  guarantee 
outdoor  opportunities  for  generations  to  come. 

For  more  information  on  the  lifetime  licenses  and  application  fees,  see 
page  26. 
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abbit  hunting,  of  all  hunting  in 
Louisiana,  probably  brings  about 
more  hoopla  and  camaraderie 
from  participating  hunters  than 
any  other  outdoor  activity. 

On  a  good  rabbit  hunt,  sportsmen  can  have 
beagle  dogs  jump  a  second  or  even  a  third 
rabbit  while  still  running  the  first  one,  making 
this  one  of  the  most  exciting  of  all  types  of 
hunting. 

Rabbits  have  been  known  to  run  away  from 
hunters,  run  continu- 
ous circles  around 
hunters  and  even  run 
between  their  legs. 
After  the  first  barrage 
of  shots,  it's  easy  to 
tell  who  bagged  a 
rabbit.  The  person 
with  the  smile  got 
lucky. 

Missing  a  rabbit 
hunt  with  fired  up 
beagles  and  plenty  of 
rabbits  leaves  a  defi- 
nite gap  in  anyone's 
hunting  experience. 

Cold  weather  pro- 
vides excellent  timing  to  get  into  the  field  for 
a  gala  time.  January  and  February  are  prime 
months  for  such  a  keenly  alive  and  exuberant 
outing. 

Tim  Young  of  Winnsboro  joined  a  group 
for  a  wintertime  hunt  in  January  of  1990. 
While  still  in  the  early  portion  of  the  hunt,  Tim 
had  wished  aloud  several  times  for  a  rabbit  to 
break  out  of  the  woods  and  run  straight  across 
a  short-grassed  field.  He  wanted  to  get  a  clean 
shot,  and  to  see  the  beagles  in  full  action. 

The  dogs  were  flushing  plenty  of  swamp 
rabbits  in  the  wooded  area  where  the  hunt 
was  concentrated.  Successful  shots  had  been 
fired  by  several  members  of  the  group,  in- 
cluding Tim.  But  he  still  wanted  a  wide-open 
display  from  the  dogs  and  rabbits. 

The  entire  hunting  party  decided  to  move 
further  down  the  woods  line.  To  do  so,  every- 
one came  to  the  edge  of  the  field  where  Tim 
was  making  another  mention  of  how  great  it 
would  be  to  follow  a  rabbit  with  his  sights 
across  the  field. 

"Boy,  I  could  let  him  get  out  there  a  ways 
and  let  him  have  it,"  he  said  while  mock- 
sighting  with  his  20  gauge. 

Giving  the  impression  that  they  were  read- 
ing Tim's  mind,  the  dogs  came  from  the  trees 
to  the  open  field,  migrating  to  the  opposite 
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side. 

As  if  by  design,  the  five  beagles  jumped  a 
cottontail  rabbit  that  started  off  in  high  gear. 
The  rabbit  came  directly  toward  Tim,  who  by 
this  time  had  been  joined  by  David  Dunham 
(Crowville),  Steven  Kemp  (Baskin)  and  Scott 
Adams  (Mangham). 

The  dogs  were  not  to  be  outdone.  In  full 
yodel  and  running  in  a  close-knit  pack,  the 
hounds  were  stretched  out  in  pursuit. 

The  four  young  men  had  a  collective  total 
of  12  shells  in  their  shotguns.  As  the 
quadruped  came  into  range,  the  four- 
some let  loose  with  their  full  fire  power. 
Twelve  shots  were  fired.  For  a  mo- 
ment, one  would  think  of  a  machine 
gun  firing  in  a  World  War  II  movie. 
Just  before  the  rabbit  made  it  across 
the  entire  open  field  to  the  safety  of 
the  trees,  one  of  the  four  lucked  up 
and  bagged  the  rabbit.  Tim  got  his 
wish  for  a  clean  shot,  but  no  one 
knew  to  whom  the  rabbit  belonged. 
The  Sportsman's  Paradise  offers  five 
months  of  rabbit  hunting.  Beginning 
the  first  Saturday  in  October,  the  sea- 
son extends  to  late  February. 
Steve  Kemp  of  Baskin  owns  one  of 
the  best  home-grown  packs  of  rabbit  running 
beagles  around.  Kemp  and  his  hounds  take 
full  advantage  of  these  five  months.  His  ef- 
forts, however,  are  concentrated  during  the 
last  60  days,  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in. 

"By  late  December  until  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, the  dogs  are  in  excellent  shape  for  run- 
ning all  day,"  he  said.  "The  hot  weather  of 
October  and  part  of  November  will  keep  the 
dogs  from  staying  with  those  rabbits.  As  the 
weather  gets  cold  and  stays  that  way,  there  is 
some  great  hunting." 

Kemp  continued  his  argument  for  cold- 
weather  rabbit  hunting  by  noting  that  snakes 
are  not  a  problem  and  bagged  rabbits  will  not 
spoil  during  a  long  hunt. 

This  Franklin  Parish  resident  finds  his  rabbits 
on  spoil  banks  of  creeks,  rivers  and  canals. 
Spoil  banks  provide  food  for  rabbits  while  of- 
fering cover  from  predators.  Normally,  ac- 
cording to  Kemp,  these  overgrown  soil  dumps 
are  near  fields  seeded  with  rye  grass,  oats  or 
wheat,  making  them  excellent  winter  feeding 
grounds  for  these  animals. 

This  combination  of  cover  and  food  tends 
to  attract  high  numbers  of  rabbits  during  the 
winter. 

James  Sanders  of  Glen,  La.,  had  joined  the 
Kemps  —  Steve  and  16-year-old  Steven,  my 
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son  Scott  and  me  for  a  January  rabbit  hunt. 
Steve  turned  his  rabbit  hounds  loose  on  a 
spoil  bank.  Within  seconds,  the  dogs  were 
flushing  rabbits  out  in  every  direction  from 
the  weeds  and  vines.  Everyone  was  shooting, 
and  more  than  one  shot,  too.  There  was  more 
hollering  ~  "There  he  goes.  Shoot  him."  ~  than 
I  had  heard  recently. 

When  the  dust  settled,  Sanders  was  empty- 
handed  while  the  rest  of  us  held  up  our  prizes 
for  all  to  see. 

Being  host,  I  put  him  along  a  section  of  the 
spoil  bank  where  I  had  bushhogged  a  nice 
clean  strip  to  enhance  shooting. 

Still  standing  with  Sanders,  I  noticed  a 
large  swamp  rabbit  coming  over  the  top  of  the 
bank  trying  to  slip  away  from  the  dogs.  "James," 
I  whispered,  "there  comes  one.  Get  ready." 

The  big  rabbit  came  loping  out  of  the  vines 
and  into  the  mown  path.  "Shoot  him,  James. 
Shoot  him!"  I  encouraged.  The  rabbit  hopped 
straight  down  the  swath  away  from  us. 

"Blam!  Blam!"  went  James'  double  barrels 
in  rapid  succession.  The  rabbit  sped  away  un- 
scathed while  James  admonished  him  to  "run 
on  with  your  heart  shot  out." 

Maybe  a  miss  the  first  time  around,  but  the 
day  ended  with  Sanders  having  bagged  more 
rabbits  than  he  cared  to  carry. 

Sportsmen  can  also  find  rabbits,  both  cot- 
tontail and  swampers,  along  abandoned  rail- 
roads and  all  roads.  However,  the  swamp 
rabbit  will  best  be  found  in  the  hardwood 
bottoms.  Some  of  those  monsters  reach  a 
weight  of  five  to  seven  pounds,  while  the 
cottontail  will  average  two  pounds. 

According  to  Kemp,  of  the  two  species  of 
rabbits,  the  swamp  rabbit  gives  the  best  race 
for  a  pack  of  beagle  hounds.  "A  jumped  swam- 
per will  easily  run  a  one-mile  circle  staying 
well  ahead  of  the  beagles,"  Kemp  said. 

Sal,  a  female  beagle,  had  jumped  a  swamp 
rabbit  that  ran  straight  through  the  woods  di- 
rectly away  from  the  hunters.  The  entire  pack 
of  dogs  immediately  joined  the  race.  The  woods 
rang  with  the  serious  notes  of  business-minded 
rabbit  hounds.  The  cold,  crisp  air  carried  their 
voices  to  the  ears  of  eager  hunters.  Within 
minutes,  their  voices  were  only  a  faint  sound 
in  the  distant  woods. 

Asked  if  the  dogs  had  jumped  a  deer,  Steve 
replied,  "No,  they  have  got  a  big  cane  cutter 
(swamp  rabbit)  going  and  they  are  really 
smoking  him  through  those  woods." 

The  voices  of  the  beagles  could  be  gradu- 
ally heard  more  distinctly.  The  rabbit  was 
making  a  large  sweeping  curve  in  the  timber. 
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The  dogs  were  running  hard  on  his  trail. 

Keeping  an  eye  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound  of  the  moving  curve,  Sanders  and  I  saw 
the  rabbit  come  to  the  opposite  side  of  a 
slough  and  stop.  He  was  a  long  shot,  but  I 
chanced  it  and  fired,  missing  the  mark. 

Off  again,  the  quadruped  fled  before  the 
oncoming  hounds. 

Making  a  shorter  circle  this  time,  the  rabbit 
came  back  to  the  same  spot  on  the  slough. 
Before  he  got  to  the  other  side,  Steven  fired, 
successfully  ending  an  exciting  race. 

For  rabbit  hunting,  beagles  are  a  proven 
breed.  Steve  and  Steven  Kemp  prefer  the 
smaller,  or  10-inch,  hounds.  "They  are  fast 
enough  to  keep  a  rabbit  running  at  a  good 
speed,"  the  older  Kemp  said.  "But  not  so  long- 
legged  that  they  push  the  rabbits  past  a  hunter 
before  he  has  time  to  shoot." 

Kemp  adds  that  the  smaller  breed  of  beagle 
can  work  thick  cover  easier  than  the  larger 
dogs. 

A  key  to  successful  rabbit  hunting  is  learn- 
ing to  let  the  dogs  do  the  work.  Many  rabbits 
hide  in  brush  heaps.  Rather  than  hunters 
pushing  through  these  places,  they  allow  the 
dogs  to  go  in.  This  reduces  the  possibility  of  a 
hunter  tripping  and  endangering  himself  or 
others  by  accidentally  discharging  his  gun. 

Safety  is  a  constant  concern  in  rabbit  hunt- 
ing because  there  are  usually  five  to  10  sports- 
men on  a  single  outing  who  are  constantly 
moving  about.  Rabbit  hunting  is  done  almost 
exclusively  with  shotguns.  The  gauge  of  the 
gun  is  the  hunter's  choice,  ranging  from  the 
.410  gauge  to  the  12  gauge.  Rifles,  such  as  the 
.22  caliber,  create  a  danger  due  to  their  range 
and  the  possibility  of  a  ricocheting  bullet. 

Shot  size  ranges  from  #  6  to  #  9  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  shells  with  maximum  loads 
of  powder.  This  quarry  is  brought  down  eas- 
ily. The  problem  is  hitting  the  rabbit. 

Harry  Cook,  game  biologist  with  the  Lou- 
isiana Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
District  II  office,  said,  "The  flood  (of  1991)  will 
not  significantly  affect  the  rabbit  population 
except  in  those  areas  where  the  waters  stayed 
up  for  several  weeks." 

Therefore,  cold-weather  rabbit  hunting  in 
Louisiana  should  be  tremendous  this  January 
and  February. 

Any  hunter  who  enjoy  s  bagging  bucks  would 
enjoy  rabbit  hunting.  If  hunting  does  is  the  in 
thing,  then  here  again  the  answer  is  rabbit 
hunting.  In  this  sport,  it  is  either-sex  hunting 
on  every  outing.  And,  more  than  that,  the 
daily  bag  limit  is  eight  with  a  possession  limit 


of  16. 

Need  more  encouragement  to  hunt  rab- 
bits? Then  grasp  this:  No  one  is  required  to  be 
quiet.  In  fact,  the  more  noise  and  merriment, 
the  better.  Need  to  let  off  steam?  The  answer 
is  rabbit  hunting  where  shouting  at  the  dogs 
is  allowed. 

Want  to  get  in  more  shots?  That's  right, 
rabbit  hunting.  Steven  Kemp  sums  it  up  best: 
"I  like  rabbit  hunting  because  I  get  to  shoot  so 
much,  and  I  love  to  hear  the  beagles  running 
through  the  woods." 

When  the  hunt  is  over,  a  rabbit  stew  or  a 
heap  of  fried  rabbit  is  sure  to  take  the  edge  off 
of  an  exciting  day.  It  also  provides  just  the 
setting  to  plan  the  next  hunt. 


A  key  to  successful 
rabbit  hunting  is 
learning  to  let  the  dogs 
do  the  hard  work. 
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FISHING  THE   MOUTH   OF  THE 


BMSlfM 


an   insider's   view 


;BY  CHARLES  W:  FRANK 


fter  almost  50  years  of  fishing  the 
passes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  I  still  feel  it's  one  of  the 
finest  areas  left  in  these  United  States. 
Florida,Texas,  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama were  all  on  a  par  with  our  coastal  and 
riverine  fishing  until  a  few  years  ago.  Not  any 
longer. 

The  starting  point  of  any  trip  to  the  passes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  Ven- 
ice. "Louisiana  Places"  (1973)  states  that  "Venice 
(Plaquemines)  is  located  on  the  Mississippi 
River  at  the  point  where  Highway  23  ends.  It 
is  a  village  of  trappers  and  fishermen." 

Old  timers  remember  the  days  when  sports 
took  Conservation  Commission  boats,  the  Teal, 
Mallard,  Tarpon  and  Zoric,  to  get  from  Pointe 
a  la  Hache  to  the  Jump  or  to  Pass-a-Loutre. 
The  1947  Jefferson  Parish  Review  has  a  photo- 
graph of  the  old  Chateau  Canard.  Built  by  a 
wealthy  Chicagoan,  Joseph  Leiter,  it  was 
purchased  by  the  State  in  the  1930's  and  re- 
named the  Pass-a-Loutre  Public  Hunting  Club. 
For  a  small  fee,  "every  nimrod  in  the  land  was 
given  access." 

A  hard  working  and  revitalized  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Department  and  a  conspiracy 
of  nature  have  provided  us  with  great  light 
tackle  fishing.  Four  hundred  square  miles  of 
broken  marsh  with  bays  and  channels  is  a 
nursery  for  a  resource  that  continues  to  offer 
its  bounty.  Anyone  with  a  boat  and  a  reasona- 
bly good  eye  for  the  weather  can  "limit  out" 
with  a  generous  bag  in  numbers  and  in  size. 

What  does  the  average  fisherman  need  to 
know  to  harvest  this  bonanza?  Basics  first. 

The  wind  can  be  a  problem.  Fifteen  knots 
or  less  and  from  any  direction  but  the  west  is 
desirable.  Winds  from  the  west  seem  to  in- 
crease turbidity.  Ask  any  experienced  Louisi- 
ana fisherman  -  fish  just  don't  bite  as  well 
when  westerlies  blow. 

And  then  there's  the  fog.  Just  when  fall 
fishing  starts  to  hit  its  peak,  warm  river  water 
and  cool  weather  can  sock  in  both  highway 
and  passes.  Beware  this  condition.  A  call  to 
the  Venice  Marina  will  give  you  the  best 
advice  -  "Stay  in  bed." 

The  first-time  angler  in  this  paradise  must 
get  a  good  chart  and  study  it  carefully.  The 
East  and  West  Bays  give  shelter  when  winds 
are  gusty,  but  there  are  sandbars!  What  a 
surprise  these  shifting  shallows  can  be.  Flying 
along  in  a  bass  boat  or  bateau  at  speeds  in 
excess  of  25  knots,  you  can  be  in  big  trouble  in 
a  hurry.  And  how  these  sandy  shoals  can 
change.  From  month  to  month  new  channels 


are  scoured  and  new  flats  created.  "One  eye 
on  a  depth  finder  and  one  eye  on  the  water"  is 
a  good  rule  to  follow.  If  at  all  possible,  make 
the  first  few  trips  with  someone  who  has  been 
there  before. 

The  river  and  its  passes  comprise  an  area 
like  a  lace  curtain  -  ponds  that  hold  huge 
numbers  of  fish,  connected  by  narrow  chan- 
nels of  riverine  runoff.  Even  when  the  river 
rises,  as  the  spring  melt  up  north  makes  its 
presence  felt,  there  are  always  small  pockets 
of  clear  water  to  be  fished. 

The  Wagon  Wheel,  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  Jump  at  Venice,  is  one  of  the  holding 
ponds  of  sweet  and  brackish  waters.  This  sort 
of  location,  leveed  and  encircled  by  oil  and 
gas  wells,  supplies  nutrients  to  a  section  of 
marsh.  Widgeon  grass  and  small  fry  furnish  a 
haven  and  a  source  of  food  for  largemouth 
bass,  specks,  stripers,  flounders,  redfish  and 
a  host  of  other  species. 

Take  Red  Pass  in  a  flat  and  you  can  fish  in 
the  Wheel  in  protected  water  on  the  windiest 
of  winter  days.  Fish  will  hit  Sparkle  Beetles, 
Sassy  Shads,  Coccohos  and  Rattle  Traps  with 
equal  abandon.  I  prefer  the  chartreuse  beetles 
with  a  tip  of  fluorescent  red,  and  chromed 
Rattle  Traps. 

Bottom  fishermen  can  use  small  jigs  in  tan- 
dem, tipped  with  shrimp,  to  fish  the  deep 
holes  by  capped  oil  structures.  This  is  a  fa- 
vored system  when  the  fish  are  sulking  and 
the  weather  is  a  mix  of  glowering  clouds  and 
strong  winds. 

Another  great  spot  for  close  in  fishing  is  at 
the  mouth  of  Baptiste  Collette.  This  area  is 
only  a  few  minutes  from  the  launch,  and 
Breton  Island  is  only  another  12  miles  from 
the  easterly  end  of  this 
pass.  Fantastic  spring 
and  summer  surf  fish- 
ing for  big  specks  and 
reds  is  common 
throughout  the  Chan- 
deleurs. 

Eight  miles  south- 
east in  the  Mississippi 
River  and  you  are  at 
the  junction  of  Main, 
Octave,  Brant  and  Ra- 
phael passes.  Lush 
stands  of  roseau  cane 
line  sections  of  the 
banks  and  these  mark 
shores  that  have  been 
scoured  a  little  deeper 
than  the  sections  where 


The  river  and  its 
passes  comprise 
an  area  like  a  lace 
curtain  —  ponds 
that  hold  huge 
numbers  of  fish, 
connected  by 
narrow  channels 
of  riverine  runoff. 


Bottom  fishermen  find 
large  redfish  lurking  in 
deep  holes  close  to 
capped  oil  structures. 

Photo  by  Charles  W.  Frank 
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Small  jigs  in 

tandem,  tipped  with 

shrimp,  are  certain  to 

attract  hungry  redfish. 


Photo  by  Bob  Marshall 


a  more  gradual  gradient  is  defined.  This  is 
another  spot  that  merits  caution.  I've  seen 
channels  change  dramatically  in  just  one  sea- 
son. Running  aground  in  the  summer  can  be 
a  chore,  but  in  the  winter  this  can  really  spoil 
your  day. 

Remember,  many  areas  you  may  explore 
are  not  frequently  traveled.  If  this  is  your  first 
visit,  be  sure  you  have  water,  mosquito  repel- 
lent and  emergency  supplies  and  equipment. 
An  overnight  grounding  can  make  for  a  laugh- 
able inconvenience  or  a  long,  slow  and  even 
dangerous  night. 

Just  five  miles  farther  and  you  have  reached 
the  "Head  of  Passes."  Here  Pass-a-Loutre  and 
the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  camp  border  some 
great  mixed  fishing  for  bass  and  reds.  One  of 
the  top  spots  for  artificial  baits  in  spring  and 
fall,  Pass-a-Loutre  is  bisected  by  Dennis  Pass. 
That,  in  about  four  miles,  will  take  you  to  the 
old  Freeport  water  reservoir.  There  are  two 
large  freshwater  ponds,  loaded  with  some  of 
the  biggest  bass  in  Louisiana.  You'll  have  to 
bring  a  pirogue  and  walk  in  as  the  ponds  are 
leveed.  The  Head  of  Passes  also  debouches 
into  South  Pass.  At  the  mouth  of  this  pass, 
you    an  bottom  fish  for  croakers  and  drum, 


but  the  real  hot  spot  is  the  "mud  lumps." 
These  clay  extrusions  are  only  found  here  and 
in  Indonesia.  Pushed  up  by  natural  gases, 
they  can  reach  heights  of  50  or  more  feet,  only 
to  be  eroded  to  six  or  eight  feet  in  one  season's 
heavy  weather.  Redfish  love  them.  I've  liter- 
ally worn  myself  out  with  catch  and  release 
fishing.  Using  light  tackle  and  gold  spoons, 
you  can  catch  a  red  on  almost  every  cast  when 
cond  itions  are  favorable.  This  generally  means 
a  light  breeze  and  clear  water. 

Perhaps  the  most  productive  area  year- 
round  is  Southwest  Pass.  It's  accessible  from 
Tiger  Pass.  Take  a  due  south  heading;  the 
rocks  are  about  14  miles  away.  You  can  take  a 
little  longer  run  in  the  river  if  winds  are  too 
strong  for  the  open  water  of  West  Bay.  Rigs  in 
West  Bay  are  passed  along  this  track  and  can 
furnish  wonderful  sport  in  fall  and  summer. 

Just  off  the  course  on  your  left  are  several 
breaks  in  the  Mississippi  River's  banks  that 
have  been  called  "spillways"  by  several  gen- 
erations of  fishermen.  These  shoal  waters  must 
be  approached  carefully.  A  depth  finder  is 
almost  mandatory.  Depth  in  a  few  yards  can 
range  from  50  feet  to  nothing,  but  reds  and 
specks  find  the  pockets  and  channels  a  sure 
place  to  feed.  River  shrimp  and  small  fry  are 
constantly  pushed  through  by  the  current. 
Take  advantage  of  this  area  when  strong  winds 
from  the  northeast  create  a  lee  along  this 
shore. 

The  rock  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  Southwest 
Pass  are  another  mecca  for  saltwater  anglers. 
Surrounded  by  oil  rigs  not  too  far  distant,  a 
lee  shore  is  created  by  the  berms  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  This  permits  fishing  even  when 
the  heaviest  offshore  winds  are  blowing. 

Bass  fishing  deserves  special  mention. 
Tournaments  regularly  attract  hundreds  of 
"bass  masters"  to  the  bays  and  passes  of  this 
area. 

Bassers  are  a  special  breed  of  fishermen. 
For  the  most  part,  they  like  30  pound  test 
monofilament  line  on  a  stiff  rod.  A  flipping 
stick  with  a  bait  casting  reel  is  the  favored 
tool.  The  larger  worms  and  jigs  with  char- 
treuse and  motor  oil  colors  for  the  roseaus 
and  crank  baits  and  worms  for  the  grass  beds 
and  points  are  their  first  choice.  Light  tackle 
can  land  limits  of  medium  size  bass  with 
crank  baits  in  the  river  and  its  main  passes, 
but  the  larger  fish  are  in  deep  underbrush  in 
back  of  shallow  water  ponds.  These  fish  re- 
quire sturdy  gear. 

Most  of  the  best  fishing  for  large  bass  can 
only  be  reached  by  full-speed  runs  with  a 
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rooster  tail  of  mud  and  sand  for  several  blocks 
before  fishable  water  can  be  reached.  This  is 
not  for  the  faint  of  heart.  Many  an  experi- 
enced fisherman  has  spent  the  night  praying 
for  the  next  tide  to  lift  his  boat  a  few  more 
inches.  Channels  are  constantly  silting.  This 
seems  to  be  much  more  rapid  since  the  gran- 
ite banks  have  been  established. 

Bass  fishermen  look  for  clean  water  mov- 
ing across  a  point  or  into  one  of  the  bays.  They 
cast  over  grass  beds  or  into  beds  of  roseau 
cane  and  expect  to  lose  a  lot  of  lures.  And  look 
for  what  the  basser  calls  a  wedge.  This  is  an 
area  where  salt  and  fresh  water  interface. 
Reds,  stripers  and  specs  will  haunt  the  salted 
edge  and  bass  will  favor  the  fresh  side  of  this 
condition. 

Pass-a-Loutre  and  Baptiste  Collette  both 
have  a  number  of  shallow  bayous  that  branch 
into  sweet  water.  Cadrow,  Fresh  Water  Bayou 
and  Dennis  Pass,  just  off  Pass-a-Loutre,  are 
excellent  spots  to  explore. 

The  Jump  is  serviced  today  by  the  excel- 
lent Venice  Marina.  Gas,  baits  and  ancillary 
services  are  available  for  the  fisherman  and  a 
houseboat  at  the  dock  can  even  book  a  bed 
and  breakfast  accommodation  for  the  over- 
nighter.  It's  about  a  three-hour  drive  from 
New  Orleans  pulling  a  trailer,  so  this  is  a 
great  alternative  for  the  fisherman  who  doesn't 
have  a  camp  and  wants  to  fish  a  second  day. 
Other  motel  accommodations  and  restaurants 
are  also  close  at  hand. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  recently  com- 
pleted the  laying  of  articulated  concrete  mats 
from  Venice  to  the  end  of  both  South  and 
Southwest  passes.  These  are  reinforced  con- 
crete pads  held  against  the  banks  by  granite 
blocks.  They  replaced  the  willow  mats  that 
were  in  use  from  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury to  prevent  erosion.  Their  effects  are  being 
studied  very  carefully  to  determine  the  im- 
pact on  freshwater  diversion. 

Openings  have  been  cut  in  the  granite 
embankments  to  allow  the  passage  of  fresh 
river  water  and  its  nutrients  into  what  has 
been  a  rapidly  disappearing  coastal  marsh. 

Thirty -one  square  miles  a  year  of  wetlands 
are  disappearing,  if  the  estimates  are  accu- 
rate. Two  more  freshwater  diversion  projects 
are  in  progress.  One  is  at  the  Bonnet  Carre' 
Spillway  and  another  is  planned  for  the  west 
bank,  22  miles  upstream  from  New  Orleans. 
The  Corps  is  involved  in  a  four-year  post- 
construction  phase  to  measure  the  diversion's 
environmental  impact.  A  long  range  46-year 
monitoring  phase,  designed  by  the  Corps 


and  to  be  coordinated  among  the  natural 
resource  agencies,  will  attempt  to  assess  the 
effect  over  a  longer  time  frame. 

When  you  realize  that  Louisiana  is  furnish- 
ing 30  percent  of  the  nation's  commercial  fish 
harvest,  the  importance  of  this  work  is  appar- 
ent. Couple  that  with  the  multi-million  dollar 
value  of  recreational  fishing  in  the  area  and  it 
becomes  imperative.  The  granite  banks  and 
diversion  projects  will  certainly  play  a  part  in 
riverine  fishing,  for  good  or  ill.  What  the  long 
term  result  will  be  is  left  to  a  jury  not  yet 
impaneled. 

In  the  meantime,  "The  Wagon  Wheel,"  "The 
Jump"  and  "The  Passes"  are  terms  that  stir  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  Louisiana  anglers  to- 
day, just  as  they  have  in  generations  past. 

Simply  mention  fishing  at  "The  Mouth  of 
the  Mississippi."  Eyes  light  up  and  conversa- 
tion becomes  animated.  It  is  a  poorly  kept 
secret  that  angling  there  is  unexcelled  and, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  unmatched. 


When  conditions 
are  favorable, 
redfish  can  be 
caught  on  nearly 
every  cast. 

Photo  by  Bob  Marshall 
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HOW  TO  BE  A 
TURKEY  HUNTER-- 
NOT  A  HUNTING 


BY  ABE  COCHRAN 


a  turkey  hunt  that  started  out  to 
be  a  lifetime  memory  for  my  16- 
year-old  son  nearly  turned  into 
a  lifetime  of  anguish. 

We  were  both  wearing  full 
camouflage  clothing  and  grease  paint  when, 
without  realizing  it,  we  both  began  stalking 
the  same  gobbler  from  opposite  directions. 
The  old  torn  was  directly  between  us  when 
Courtney  opened  fire... 

We  were  fortunate.  Many  turkey  hunters 
don't  escape  such  incidents  unscathed. 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  turkey 
hunting  experts  who  all  agree  on  a  few  very 
simple  rules  to  lessen  the  chances  of  becom- 
ing a  hunting  accident  statistic. 

Downsville  resident  Jerry  Antley  is  a  Lou- 
isiana turkey  calling  champion. 

"Turkey  hunting  is  very  probably  our  most 
dangerous  gunning  sport.  There's  all  the  call- 
ing involved  and  the  hunters  are  always  fully 
camouflaged  and  difficult  to  see." 

Antley  strongly  advocates  practicing  enough 
to  become  proficient  in  calling,  both  as  a 
hunting  tool  and  as  a  safety  measure. 

"When  someone  gets  shot,  either  the  shooter 
or  the  victim  is  usually  stalking  a  sound.  If 
you  hear  a  turkey  calling,  don't  even  try  to  get 
within  gunshot  range  of  it.  Get  within  150  to 
200  yards  and  then  call  it  to  you.  Your  calling 
ability  will  not  only  make  you  a  successful 
hunter,  it  can  keep  you  alive. 

"The  safety  factor  becomes  even  more  criti- 
cal as  hunting  pressure  increases  on  public 
areas.  You  have  to  be  more  safety  conscious 
today  than  ever  before. 

"In  an  area  with  a  lot  of  hunting  pressure, 
the  less  you  call  the  better.  A  few  good  calls 
are  just  as  productive,  and  a  lot  safer,  than  a 
lot  of  bad  calling. 

"The  ethics,  or  lack  of  ethics,  about  crowd- 
ing another  hunter  is  a  real  factor  in  many 
shooting  accidents.  Always  give  the  other 
guy  the  same  courtesy  you'd  like.  A  lot  of 
accident  reports  say  the  cause  was  a  hunter 
trying  to  crawl  up  on  a  bird  someone  else  was 
already  working.  If  you  even  think  someone 
else  is  working  a  bird,  stay  away.  Trying  to 
sneak  in  on  that  bird  is  simply  not  ethical,  and 
it's  certainly  not  healthy!" 

If  an  intruding  hunter  in  such  a  situation 
happens  to  work  into  the  line  of  fire,  even  well 
beyond  the  target  bird,  he  or  she  is  in  extreme 
danger.  Any  visible  movement  might  cata- 


lyze the  over-anxious  hunter  to  fire. 

Wearing  hunter  orange  and  occasionally 
making  "human"  sounds  while  moving  through 
the  woods  to  and  from  your  hunting  area 
could  also  decrease  your  chances  of  becoming 
an  accident  victim.  Cough,  clear  your  throat  - 
anything  to  signal  other  hunters  that  you  are 
a  turkey  hunter  and  not  a  turkey.  Bud  Carpen- 
ter, Hunter  Education  Coordinator  for  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisher- 
ies (LDWF),  agrees  that  turkey  hunting  is  the 
state's  most  dangerous  hunting  sport. 

"Another  factor,"  Carpenter  added,  "is  the 
heavy  loads  turkey  hunters  use,  such  as 
magnum  loads  of  copper  plated  #2  shot.  I  feel 
that  with  those  loads  the  shot  tends  to  pene- 
trate the  human  body  far  worse  than  a  load  of 
standard  #6's  or  #4's  would. 

"Turkey  hunters  also  tend  not  to  wear  hunter 
orange  because  they  think  it  may  hinder  their 
success.  If  they  aren't  going  to  wear  it,  we 
strongly  encourage  them  to  tie  a  blaze  orange 
band  of  cloth  around  a  tree  at  their  blind  site. 
It  can  be  tied  so  that  it  doesn't  wave  in  the 
wind.  It's  been  demonstrated  time  and  again 
that  the  color  will  not  scare  turkeys  off. 


Photo  bv  Abe  Cochran 


Turkey  hunting  can 
sometimes  become 
a  life  and  death 
situation.  Safety 
should  always 
come  first. 


Waving  will  not  only 
scare  away  the  turkey, 
but  it  can  also  get  the 
hunter  shot. 
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Wearing  hunter  orange  and  occasionally  making  "human"  sounds  could 
substantially  decrease  your  chances  of  becoming  a  victim. 


"When  you  buy  a  turkey  hunting  license  in 
Missouri,  you  get  a  fluorescent  orange  dot, 
about  the  size  of  your  thumbnail,  to  stick  on 
the  receiver  of  your  shotgun.  It's  a  safety  re- 
minder, so  that  every  time  you  raise  your  gun 
you're  reminded  to  make  doubly  sure  of  your 
target  before  you  fire. 

"Finally,  it's  a  good  idea  to  carry  your 
decoys  in  a  blaze  orange  bag.  Take  along  a 
spare  bag,  too.  When  you  get  your  bird,  carry 
it  out  in  that  bag.  It  eliminates  another  risk." 

Jonathan  Glasscock,  LDWF  Education 
Manager,  cautions  hunters  to  be  color  con- 
scious. "Don't  have  any  red,  blue  or  white 
showing,  especially  when  you're  using  tur- 
key decoys.  And  it's  never  a  good  idea  to 
gobble  like  a  torn  turkey.  That'll  get  you  shot 
for  sure. 

"If  at  all  possible,  set  up  your  blind  in  an 
open  area  where  you  can  see  all  around  you. 
Sit  with  your  back  against  a  tree  that  is  wide 
enough  to  protect  you  from  the  rear.  That's 
particularly  important  when  using  decoys. 

"The  most  important  rule  to  avoid  in  a 
hunting  accident  is  to  always  assume  that 
everything  you  see  is  another  human.  Make 
absolutely  sure  you  can  clearly  identify  your 
target  before  you  shoot." 

Referring  to  the  reluctance  of  many  hunt- 
ers to  wear  blaze  orange,  Glasscock  observed, 
"I've  been  sitting  on  a  stump  while  deer  hunt- 
ing, wearing  a  full  hunter  orange  outfit,  and 
had  turkeys  walk  right  up  to  me.  Repeated 
studies  have  demonstrated  that  hunters  can 
kill  turkeys  just  as  successfully  while  wearing 
orange.  It's  movement,  not  color,  that  spooks 
turkeys." 

Antley,  Carpenter  and  Glasscock  all  admit 
to  mixed  feelings  about  turkey  decoys.  The 
chances  for  accidents  do  increase  simply 
because  a  decoy  is  apt  to  draw  a  second 
hunter  to  another  hunter's  position.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  if  the  "hunting  turkey" 
is  focused  on  the  decoy,  any  shot  (other  than 
one  directly  across  the  decoy)  should  be  di- 
rected at  the  phony  bird  rather  than  at  the 
concealed  hunter. 

David  Berkley  is  operations  manager  of 
Feather  Hex  Decoys  and,  naturally,  has  a 
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"I  really  believe  that  a  hunter  has  as  much  responsibility  to  identify  himself  and  his 
position  as  the  other  hunter  has  to  clearly  identify  his  target  before  shooting." 


different  opinion.  "We  think  of  the  decoy  as  a 
safety  device.  Historically,  the  situations  that 
occur  99  percent  of  the  time  involve  someone 
shooting  at  sound  or  a  movement  when  they 
have  not  clearly  identified  their  target. 

"The  only  two  incidents  I  have  found  where 
anyone  was  shot  while  using  a  decoy  hap- 
pened three  years  ago.  One  hunter  was  shot 
while  carrying  a  decoy  with  its  head  sticking 
out  of  a  bag.  In  the  other  case,  a  hunter  set  up 
a  decoy  on  a  ridgeline.  Two  other  hunters 
ended  up  stalking  the  decoy  from  opposite 
directions  and  shooting  each  other. 

"In  reality,  there's  really  only  one  position 
where  you  can  sit  and  stand  so  that  someone 
could  shoot  you  while  shooting  at  the  decoy. 
As  long  as  you  can  see  40  to  50  yards  beyond 
your  decoy  and  your  back  is  protected,  you're 
comparatively  safe. 

"To  think  you  cannot  be  sneaked  up  on  in 
the  woods  is  ludicrous.  Anybody  can  be 
sneaked  up  on.  It  happens  all  the  time,  whether 
hunters  are  paying  attention  or  not.  People 
are  going  to  be  sneaked  up  on  and  somebody 
is  going  to  shoot.  Sure  it's  stupid,  but  give  'em 
something  to  shoot  at.  I'd  much  rather  some- 
body shoot  my  decoy  than  to  shoot  me. 

"I  can  cite  chapter  and  verse  from  several 
states  where  people  have  been  shot  for  a  lot 
less  than  being  near  a  decoy.  They  were  shot 
scratching,  they  were  shot  stretching  and  they 
were  shot  just  looking  around. 

"I've  got  to  tell  you.  I've  spent  enough  time 
in  the  woods  that  I've  had  occasions  when  I 
couldn't  clearly  identify  my  target.  I've  got- 
ten the  gun  halfway  to  my  shoulder.. .the  dif- 
ference is  I  haven't  pulled  that  trigger.  I  think 
that's  happened  to  an  awful  lot  of  people." 

Berkley  continues,  "Given  the  opportunity, 
I'll  set  up  in  the  edge  of  an  open  field  with  my 
decoys  out  in  the  open.  That  way,  I  can  see 
everything  in  front  of  me." 

"I  really  believe  that  a  hunter  has  as  much 
responsibility  to  identify  himself  and  his 
position  as  the  other  hunter  has  to  clearly 
identify  his  target  before  shooting." 

And  that  is  the  difference  between  safe  and 
responsible  turkey  hunting  and  a  "hunting 
turkey."  □ 


Photos  by  Abe  Cochran 


Tying  a  blaze  orange 
band  of  cloth  around  a 
tree  at  the  blind  site 
will  identify  a  hunter's 
position.  Contrary  to 
belief,  color  does  not 
scare  turkeys  off. 
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Photo  by  Rod  Emmer 


Sportsmen's 
clubs,  school  and 
church  groups, 
Scouts  and  local 
government  em- 
ployees helped  to 
get  "Project 
Yuletide"  off  the 
ground  in  1990. 
Fliers,  posters, 
newspaper  ads, 
television  and 
radio  announce- 
ments notified  the 
public  where, 
when  and  how  to 
donate  their  trees. 
The  results  were 
more  than  20.000 
trees  donated. 
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Project  Yuletide 

*A  WETLANDS  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

BY  DON  DUBUC 

7  he  winter  of  1988  saw  the  St.  Charles  Parish  landfill  over- 
flowing with  discarded  Christmas  trees.  Gretchen  Binet,  the 
parish  Coastal  Program  Administrator  and  Dr.  John  Day, 
professor  at  LSU,  realized  and  seized  an  opportunity  to  turn 
this  negative  situation  positive.  In  doing  so,  they  spawned  an  effort 
that  continues  to  both  literally  and  figuratively  spread  across  coastal 
Louisiana.  Day  had  seen  the  effects  of  "brush  fences"  used  for  years 
in  the  Netherlands  to  restore  land  lost  to  coastal  erosion.  He  believed 
Christmas  trees,  a  free  and  renewable  resource,  could  be  recycled  to 
rebuild  our  state's  diminishing  coastline. 


With  financial  and  technical  assistance  from 
the  Coastal  Restoration  Division  (CRD)  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  (DNR),  Binet 
and  Milton  Cambre  led  a  small  group  of  vol- 
unteer businesses,  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals in  what  was  to  be  the  pilot  program 
using  wave  and  sediment  principles  to  re- 
verse erosion  in  the  Labranche  Wetlands.  The 
results  of  the  20,000  trees  placed  in  23  fences 
were  astounding  and  in  1990  similar  pro- 
grams dubbed  "Project  Yuletide"  by  St.  Tam- 
many project  leader  Brian  Fortson,  were  co- 
ordinated in  15  of  19  coastal  parishes. 

CONCEPT  AND  PLANNING 

The  brush  fence  method,  while  not  an  exact 
science  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  uses 
two  standard  and  basic  principles  to  effec- 
tively prevent  loss  and  even  rebuild  eroded 
wetlands:  1)  Reduce  erosive  wave  action  and 
2)  allow  suspended  sediments  to  settle  out 
and  accrete  land  mass. 

These  are  accomplished  through  the  place- 
ment of  sediment  fences,  double  rows  of  treated 
4x4  posts  connected  with  combinations  of 
fence  boards,  wire  and  netting,  and  filled 
with  trees.  Shapes  and  length  vary  depend- 
ing on  each  project  site's  hydrological  and 
sedimentological  conditions.  Each  becomes  a 
customized  structure  designed  to  use  mother 
nature's  tidal  and  wind  forces  in  a  positive 
manner. 

Through  the  generosity  of  corporations, 
organizations  and  thousands  of  individuals, 
the  cost  of  materials,  transportation  and  labor 
has  been  minimal.  The  CRD  offers  each  par- 
ish assistance  in  the  areas  of  project  funding, 
site  selection,  structural  design  and  the  neces- 
sary permitting  process.  However,  the  real 
key  to  Project  Yuletide's  success  is  people. 
Louisiana's  fishermen,  hunters,  conservation- 
ists, naturalists  and  other  citizens  who  care 
about  the  state's  natural  resources  and  heri- 
tage are  the  backbone  of  the  program. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Collecting  and  storing  thousands  of  trees 
is  the  easy  part.  Transporting  them  to  remote 
areas  by  boat  in  extremely  shallow  water  and 
building  fences  and  filling  them  with  trees 
while  standing  in  two  feet  of  gumbo  with  a  25- 


knot  north  wind  at  one's  back  calls  for  serious 
commitment  and  dedication. 

A  non-profit  Baton  Rouge  corporation,  the 
Coalition  to  Restore  Coastal  Louisiana  whose 
name  is  also  its  mission,  has  taken  the  lead 
role  in  getting  average  citizens  involved.  Rod 
Emmer,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Coalition  helped  seek 
out  volunteer  coordinators  in  individual  par- 
ishes. Emmer  also  organized  a  one-day  work- 
shop at  the  LSU  Union  last  November.  Pres- 
entations on  organizing  a  project  were  made 
by  CRD  officials  Greg  Steyer  and  Diane  Steller, 
Lynn  Wellman  of  Coastal  Management  Divi- 
sion and  others  who  had  served  as  leaders  on 
past  projects  in  St.  Charles  (1988)  and  Lafourche 
(1989).  Approximately  30  volunteer  leaders 
from  across  the  state  participated.  Each  re- 
ceived a  100-page  workbook  covering  all 
aspects  of  a  project  from  volunteer  recruiting 
to  how  to  approach  the  media  for  publicity. 
At  the  conclusion,  Steller  built  a  full-scale 
model  of  a  structure  that  illustrated  various 
types  of  materials  and  designs. 

Following  the  workshop,  leaders  returned 
to  their  respective  parishes  and  began  putting 
their  knowledge  to  practical  use.  The  initial 
task  was  to  locate  and  organize  volunteer 
staffs.  Groups  were  needed  to  collect,  store 
and  transport  trees.  Others  would  secure  ma- 
terials, place  them  at  the  marsh  site  and, 
finally,  construct  and  fill  the  fences.  Inviting 
public  participation  was  an  important  step  in 


During  the  next  50 
years,  a  million  acres 
of  Louisiana's  existing 
wetlands  could  be  lost 
due  to  coastal  erosion. 
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In  1990  brush  fences  were  constructed  and  filled  with  Christmas  trees  in  15 
to  19  parishes  during  Project  Yuletide.  Below,  groups  of  volunteers 
removed  any  remaining  ornaments  and  tinsel  from  Christmas  trees  during 
the  collection  process. 


Don Dubuc 
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all  of  the  projects.  Sportsmen's 
clubs,  school  and  church 
groups,  Scouts  and  local  gov- 
ernmental employees  re- 
sponded. Trees  were  collected 
through  several  methods, 
including  curbside  pickup  ar- 
ranged by  local  waste  haulers. 
Other  groups  strategically  set 
up  drop-off  stations  at  shop- 
ping center  parking  lots.  Fliers, 
posters,  newspaper  ads,  and 
television  and  radio  announce- 
ments notified  the  public  where, 
when  and  how  to  donate  their 
trees.  While  most  removed  ornaments,  tinsel 
and  other  non-biodegradable  materials,  vol- 
unteers double-checked  each  tree.  Each  par- 
ish stored  trees  at  selected  sites  until  fences 
were  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  most  difficult  phase  of  each  project 
was  transporting  heavy  fence  materials  and 
trees  into  the  shallow  marshes  and  building 
the  structures  in  soft  bottoms.  Flatboats,  air- 
boats,  even  canoes  and  pirogues  were  used  to 
transport  workers,  post,  wire  and  trees.  In 
some  cases,  helicopters  airlifted  materials  and 
trees  to  extremely  remote  locations.  Others 
used  barges  moored  in  deep  water  as  a  base  of 
operations  for  smaller  transport  vessels.  It 
was  hard,  dirty  work  but  each  participant 
was  rewarded  with  a  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment. Steve  Cochran,  director  of  the  Lake 
Pontchartrain  Basin  Foundation  and  volun- 
teer coordinator  for  Orleans  Parish  said,  "We 
are  pleased  with  the  response  this  pilot  pro- 
gram received.  We  are  grateful  to  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  contributed  their  trees 
and  the  many  who  constructed  the  fences. 
Clearly  the  public  sees  the  Christmas  tree 
project  as  an  excellent  opportunity  to  have  a 
positive  impact  on  the  future  of  our  wet- 
lands..." 

Project  Yuletide's  total  impact  on  wetland 
loss  prevention  and  restoration  will  not  be 
known  for  some  time.  Pre-construction 
monitoring  of  water  depths  and  sediment 
supplies  were  conducted  at  many  sites.  In 
addition  to  helping  determine  proper  fence 
design  and  location,  the  information  will  serve 
in  a  monitoring  program  to  measure  sediment 


accumulation  and  shoreline  changes.  Annual 
success  will  also  be  assessed  through  the  use 
of  aerial  photography. 

As  trapped  sediment  eventually  builds, 
various  vegetative  covers  will  be  planted, 
thus  creating  new  marsh  in  areas  that  were 
formerly  open  water.  Project  Yuletide  1990 
will  definitely  provide  much  needed  data.  By 
documenting  what  worked  and  didn't  work 
concerning  each  project's  coordination,  design 
and  construction,  information  for  future 
projects  will  be  available. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Coalition  to  Restore  Coastal  Louisiana 
conducted  a  post-project  survey  and  evalu- 
ation and  learned  several  valuable  lessons  as 
a  result.  Parishes  participating  in  1990  in- 
cluded Cameron,  Calcasieu,  St.  James,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Terrebonne,  Tangipahoa,  St. 
Tammany,  Lafourche,  Jefferson,  Orleans,  St. 
Bernard,  Livingston,  St.  Mary,  Iberia  and 
Plaquemines.  Each  parish  had  available  a 
$10,000  grant  out  of  the  Wetlands  Conserva- 
tion and  Restoration  Trust  Fund  to  cover  con- 
struction of  the  projects.  Project  Manager  Dr. 
Emmer  said  the  effort "...  proves  that  positive 
programs  can  be  accomplished  when  there  is 
a  cooperative  effort  among  all  participants  in 
state  and  local  governments  as  well  as  the 
general  public.  The  Coalition  proved  a  cata- 
lyst in  several  instances.  But  it  is  the  volun- 
teers, especially  parish  leaders,  who  deserve 
the  credit  for  the  program."  State  officials 
were  also  proud  of  the  effort.  Ron  Gomez, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources said,  "DNR  is  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  Christmas  tree  program  and  we  believe 
that  this  year's  effort  has  been  an  enormous 
success.  Community  and  parish  participa- 
tion was  excellent  and  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  an  even  more  successful  program 
next  year  as  the  public's  commitment  to  coastal 
wetland  restoration  continues  to  grow."  And 
Gov.  Buddy  Roemer  sent  a  message  saying, 
"The  Christmas  tree  program  is  another  ex- 
ample of  how  the  people  of  Louisiana,  by 
working  together  at  the  'grassroot'  level,  can 
directly  and  effectively  aid  in  our  battle  against 
coastal  wetland  loss."   He  added,  "This  pro- 


gram is  especially  notable  because  it  trans- 
forms what  was  a  critical  disposal  problem 
into  a  complementary  element  of  our  aggres- 
sive fight  to  preserve  and  restore  our  precious 
wetland  legacy." 

THE  FUTURE 

Louisiana  has  impressive  statistics  when  it 
comes  to  natural  resources.  Having  40  per- 
cent of  the  country's  coastal  wetlands  that  are 
instrumental  in  providing  one-third  of  the  na- 
tion's commercial  fisheries  and  40  percent  of 
the  fur  harvest,  our  annual  renewable  re- 
sources are  valued  in  excess  of  $1  billion. 
Since  1900  we  have  lost  over  one  million  acres 
and  in  the  next  50  years  could  lose  another 
million.  Project  Yuletide  can  be  an  integral 
part  of  "turning  the  tide"  on  wetland  loss. 
Moreover  it  offers  relief  to  our  overcrowded 
landfills.  The  awareness  it  has  created  to  the 
problem  of  discarded  Christmas  trees  has 
spawned  another  use.  Collection  sites  in  non- 
coastal  parishes  help  supply  those  with  pro- 
grams or  provide  chipping  service  to  convert 
trees  to  mulch  or  plant  bedding.  Its  continued 
success  depends  on  its  most  important  as- 
pect, public  involvement.  Public  participa- 
tion can  be  in  varying  degrees,  from  acting  as 
a  parish  project  leader,  to  building  fences  in 
the  marsh,  to  serving  on  a  publicity  commit- 
tee. It  could  be  as  simple  as  cleaning  up  and 
donating  a  single  tree.  Each  winter,  Christ- 
mas trees  spread  cheer  and  joy  for  many 
weeks.  It  is  a  proper  and  fitting  end  that  these 
trees  avoid  the  landfills  to  give  one  final  gift. 
A  gift  to  fish,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  that  rely 
on  precious  wetlands  for  their  very  existence. 
A  gift  also  to  Louisianians  -  the  preservation 
of  our  natural  heritage.  Frank  Ehret,  a  long 
time  environmental  activist  from  Jefferson 
Parish  perhaps  says  it  best,  "For  years  we've 
talked  about  the  wetlands.  Now  we're  doing 
something." 

NOTE:  Look  for  announcements  in  your  local 
area  on  how  and  where  to  donate  your  tree. 
For  information  on  volunteering  work  con- 
tact Dr.  Rod  Emmer,  Coalition  to  Restore 
Coastal  La.,  8841  -C  Highland  Rd,  Baton  Rouge, 
LA,  70808,  Ph.  (504)  766-0195. 


It  is  a  proper  and 
fitting  end  that 
Christmas  trees 
avoid  landfills  to 
give  one  final  gift 
to  fish,  wildlife 
and  waterfowl. 
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MEASURING  &  SCORING 

TROPHY 

WhMs 

BY  CHRIS  BERZAS 

The  rapid  expansion  of  Louisiana's 
deer  herds  has  more  and  more  hunt- 
ers looking  for  that  special  trophy 
whitetail.  Here's  a  detailed  look  at 
just  what  it  takes  to  define  trophy 
whitetails  and  how  to  get  them  into 
the  record  book. 

A  crowd  of  hunters  surrounded 
the  pick-up  parked  near  the 
Wildlife  Management  Area 
check  station. 
Many  "oohs"  and  "ahhs"  were 
muttered  as  they  admired  the  majestically 
crowned  king  of  the  hardwoods,  a  10-point 
spread  on  a  heavy-bodied  buck  —  its  wide 
rack  glistening  in  the  mid-morning  sun. 

Another  wave  of  exclamation  swept  the 
crowd  when  the  bearded  biologist  noted  the 
buck's  weight  at  275  pounds. 

"Those  antlers  will  go  at  least  160,"  stated 
the  biologist  as  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
rack. 

"160  what.. .what  do  you  mean?"  queried 
the  proud  nimrod  who  had  downed  the  deer. 
"It's  only  a  10-point  rack." 

"160  Boone  and  Crockett  points.  That's  a 
tremendous  animal.  It's  probably  only  one  in 
a  few  thousand.  You've  killed  a  very  good 
deer,"  continued  the  biologist. 

"I've  never  heard  of  this  Boone  and  Crock- 
ett stuff,"  admitted  the  hunter.  "I'm  just  glad 
I  got  him  before  he  went  into  that  thicket." 

This  kind  of  scenario  is  not  experienced 
with  great  frequency  in  Louisiana.  With  a 
statewide  whitetail  harvest  composed  chiefly 
of  one  and  a  half  year  old  bucks,  elderly 
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antlered  wonders  such  as  the  one  mentioned 
above  are  few  and  far  between. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  with  a  statewide 
deer  population  surpassing  650,000,  an  indi- 
vidual deer  has  less  than  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  of  a  chance  to  make  the  record  book. 

In  Louisiana,  the  official  records  for 
whitetails  and  wild  turkeys  are  the  Louisiana 
Big  Game  Records,  maintained  jointly  by  se- 
lected members  of  the  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  and  the  Louisiana 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  (LOWA)  since 
1978. 

All  rules  pertaining  to  the  harvest  of  eli- 
gible species  as  prescribed  by  the  nationally 
acclaimed  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  are  fol- 
lowed in  the  Louisiana  program.  Animals 
must  be  killed  in  "fair  chase"  and  the  use  of 
aircraft,  vehicles,  etc.  is  prohibited. 

Louisiana  has  10  official  Boone  and  Crock- 
ett "recorders"  who  are  also  recognized  by  the 
Pope  and  Young  Club  (archery  records) .  Those 
recorders  are  all  active  or  retired  biologists 
with  the  LDWF  and  compile  and  update  the 
records  each  year. 

Although  the  Boone  and  Crockett  system 
is  used,  Louisiana's  Big  Game  Records  have  a 
lower  starting  point  for  entries,  beginning 
with  160  B&C  points  instead  of  the  national 
organization's  required  170  points. 

"Generally  it  takes  10  points  or  more  with 
fairly  long  tines  to  even  approach  the  rec- 
ords," states  biologist  Kerney  Sonnier  of  Ope- 
Iousas. 

"The  system  is  based  on  mass  and  symme- 
try," he  adds.  "The  rack  can  be  big,  yet  asym- 
metrical, and  its  asymmetry  will  keep  it  out  of 
the  records.  By  the  same  token,  the  rack  can 
be  symmetrical,  yet  not  very  large,  and  its 
lack  of  size  will  keep  it  off  the  chart." 

Just  how  are  such  trophies  measured? 

First  of  all,  measurements  of  the  antlers  are 
taken  in  increments  of  1  /8  of  an  inch. 

Usually,  the  inside  spread  is  measured 
first  at  its  greatest  width.  Then  the  length  of 
each  main  beam  is  taken.  The  numbers  are 
placed  in  separate  columns  for  right  and  left 
side  measurements. 

In  the  columns  under  each  main  beam 
length  go  the  length  measurements  of  each 


tine,  beginning  with  the  brow  tines  (nearest 
the  head).  Circumference  measurements  are 
then  taken  at  the  smallest  point  between  the 
burr,  or  base,  and  the  first  tine  and  between 
all  other  points  on  each  beam. 

A  third  column  receives  measurements 
taken  of  all  abnormal  tines  and  any  differ- 
ences in  symmetry  between  left  and  right 
main  beams  and  tines. 

To  obtain  a  final  score,  the  spread  credit 
and  measurements  taken  on  each  antler  are 
summed.  The  asymmetrical  differences  are 
subtracted  from  that  number,  giving  a  final 
point  tally. 

Jack  Reneau,  an  administrator  with  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  believes  the  rela- 
tively new  Green  Score  Measurement  Pro- 
gram will  benefit  hunters  in  estimating  the 
magnitude  of  their  trophies  before  the  man- 
datory 60-day  drying  period.  Antlers  will  fre- 
quently lose  1  /8  of  an  inch  or  more  in  various 
areas  during  drying. 


It  has  been  esti- 
mated that,  with  a 
statewide  deer 
population  sur- 
passing 650,000, 
an  individual  deer 
has  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  one  per- 
cent of  a  chance  to 
make  the  record 
hook. 


LOUISIANA  TOP  TEN 

TYPICAL  BOONE  &  CROCKETT  (GUN)  BUCKS 

RANK 

SCORE 

TAKEN  BY 

YEAR 

1. 

189  5/8 

Leonce  Mallet 

1965 

2. 

184  6/8 

Don  Broadway 

1941 

3. 

184  4/8 

Earnest  McCoy 

1961 

4. 

184  2/8 

Dr.  H.B.  Womble 

1914 

5. 

180  5/8 

Shawn  Ortego 

1975 

6. 

180  3/8 

Buford  Perry 

1961 

7. 

1 79  6/8 

Bill  Cranford 

1963 

8. 

177  3/8 

Steven  Morton 

1986 

9. 

176  5/8 

Sam  Barber 

1974 

10. 

176  2/8 

Willard  Robertson 
LOUISIANA  TOP  TEN 

1968 

NON-TYPICAL  BOONE  &  CROCKETT  (GUN)  BUCKS 

1. 

218  4/8 

Drew  Ware 

1941 

2. 

206  7/8 

J.H.  Thurmon 

1970 

3. 

206  6/8 

Richard  Ellison 

1969 

4. 

201  3/8 

G.O.  McGuffee 

1963 

5. 

198  5/8 

Raymond  Cowan 

1961 

6. 

195  3/8 

William  Currington 

1963 
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Louisiana  has 

10  official  Boone 

and  Crockett 

recorders  who 

are  also 

recognized  by 

the  Pope 

and  Young  Club 

(archery  records). 


It  is  important  to  note  that  the  system 
described  here  fits  procedures  for  measuring 
typical  whitetail  antlers  only.  Details  involved 
in  measuring  non-typical  antlers  go  well  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article  and  the  expertise  of  a 
certified  measurer  is  invaluable. 

Sonnier  quickly  admits  that  he  has  seen 
heightened  interest  in  recent  years  in  manag- 
ing herds  and  habitat  to  produce  trophy  bucks 
in  Louisiana. 

"No  doubt  about  it,  with  the  management 
regimes  that  some  of  the  clubs  are  investing 
in,  you'll  see  more  Boone  and  Crockett  bucks 
in  the  future,"  he  predicts. 

Sonnier  adds  that  a  good  percentage  of  the 
state's  organized  hunting  clubs  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  Deer  Management  Assis- 
tance Program  offered  by  the  LDWF  in  an 
effort  to  manage  for  quality  (trophy)  whitetails. 
He  also  notes,  however,  that  some  clubs  hur- 
riedly abandon  the  program  simply  because 
they  mistakenly  expect  immediate  results. 

"The  farther  down  the  line  you  are  in  mis- 
management, the  longer  it  takes  to  get  back 
on  track,"  Sonnier  warns. 

And  just  what  kind  of  buck  does  it  take  to 
reach  trophy  status? 

Presently  biologists  maintain  that  age, 
nutrition  and  genetics  all  play  vital  roles  in 
quality  antler  development. 

Few  would  disagree  that  the  odds  favor 
three  and  four-year-old  animals,  provided 
with  optimum  habitat  conditions,  as  prime 
candidates  for  record  book  potential. 

The  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  publishes 
books  and  pamphlets  on  scoring  big  game 
trophies  and  a  brochure  describing  their  pub- 
lications is  available  from:  The  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club,  241  South  Fralay  Blvd., 
Dumfries,  VA  22026.  D 


CERTIFIED  RECORDERS 

Bob  Kimble 
608  Brenda  Circle, 
Minden,  LA  71055 
(318)  377-0015 

Jerry  Farrar 
P.O.  Box  4004, 
Monroe,  LA  71211 
(318)  343-4044 

Jerald  Owens 
P.O.  Box  4004, 
Monroe,  LA  71211 
(318)  343-4044 

Dan  Dennett 
2109  Pope  Street, 
Monroe,  LA  71201 
(318)  323-2817 

Reggie  Wycoff 
P.O.  Box  426, 
Ferriday,  LA  71334 
(318)  757-4571 

John  Robinette 
1213  N.  Lakeshore  Dr., 
Lake  Charles,  LA  70601 
(318)  491-2575 

Kerney  Sonnier 
P.O.  Box  585, 
Opelousas,  LA  70571 
(318)  948-0255 

Dave  Moreland 
P.O.  Box  98000, 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 
(504)  765-2360 

Joe  Herring 
1021  Rodney  Dr., 
Baton  Rouge.LA  70808 
(504)  766-0519 

David  John 
1208  Ridgelake  Dr., 
Metairie,  LA  70001 
(504)  837-6040 
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Black  Bass  Management:^  Rnai  Plan 


BY  HOWARD  ARCENEAUX 


The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  finalized  the  state's 
Black  Bass  Management  Plan  late 
last  year,  increasing  the  daily  creel 
limit  in  most  Louisiana  waters  from  eight  to  10 
fish. 

Regulations  at  the  state's  two  trophy  lakes, 
seven  quality  lakes,  the  Toledo  Bend  Reser- 
voir and  Caddo  Lake  were  unchanged. 

"The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  provide  qual- 
ity bass  fishing  for  fishermen  and  we  will 
continue  to  evaluate  it  every  year,"  said  Ben- 
nie  Fontenot,  administrator  of  the  LDWF's  In- 
land Fish  Division.  "This  plan  is  not  an  experi- 
ment. It  is  based  on  similar  management  plans 
in  other  states  in  the  Southeast  that  have 
demonstrated  success. 

"We've  used  our  growth  data,  creel  data 
and  fish  population  data  and  we  feel  confident 
the  plan  will  be  successful.  Individual  meas- 
ures within  the  plan  are  not  set  in  concrete, 
however,  and  will  continue  to  evolve  as  we 
study  their  effects  on  fish  in  the  various  water 
bodies." 

At  Lake  Concordia  in  Concordia  Parish  and 
False  River  in  Pointe  Coupee,  the  daily  take  is 
eight  fish  of  which  no  more  than  two  may 
exceed  19  inches  in  maximum  total  length.  The 
"slot"  limit  of  15  to  19  inches  remains  in  effect. 

A  slot  limit  means  it  is  illegal  to  keep  or 
possess  a  black  bass  whose  maximum  total 
length  is  between  the  designated  measure- 
ments, stated  lengths  inclusive. 

Maximum  total  length  is  the  distance  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  tip  of  the  fish's  snout  to 
the  most  posterial  point  of  the  depressed  tail 
fin  as  measured  on  a  flat  surface  with  the 
mouth  closed. 

There  are  seven  designated  quality  lakes: 
Lake  Bartholomew  (Morehouse  and  Ouachita 
parishes);  Black  Bayou  (Bossier  Parish);  Caney 
Creek  Reservoir  (Jackson  Parish);  Chicot  Lake 
(Evangeline  Parish);  Cross  Lake  (Caddo  Par- 
ish); Lake  Rodemacher  (Rapides  Parish);  and 
Vernon  Lake  (Vernon  Parish). 

At  these  lakes,  a  slot  limit  of  14  to  17  inches 
and  a  daily  take  of  eight  fish,  of  which  no  more 
than  four  may  exceed  17  inches,  is  in  effect. 


The  daily  take  is  also  eight  fish  at  Toledo 
Bend  Reservoir  and  Caddo  Lake,  with  a  mini- 
mum total  length  of  14  inches. 

Black  bass  anglers  fishing  the  Sabine  River 
from  a  point  immediately  south  of  Toledo 
Bend  Dam  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  allowed 
to  take  10  fish  daily  with  no  size  limit.  The 
previous  limit  was  five  with  a  minimum  total 
length  of  14  inches. 

The  possession  limit  for  all  areas  is  twice 
the  daily  take.  However,  the  possession  limit 
may  not  exceed  the  daily  take  while  a  fisher- 
man is  still  on  the  water. 

"This  management  plan  is  designed  for  all 
the  various  user  groups,"  Fontenot  empha- 
sized. "There  are  places  to  go  for  fishermen 
who  want  to  catch  trophy-sized  bass  and 
there  are  places  for  people  who  want  to  catch 
above  average  'quality'  fish.  Most  of  the  state's 
waters  are  managed  primarily  for  people  who 
just  want  to  catch  fish  regardless  of  the  size, 
throw  them  in  their  ice  chests  and  bring  'em 
home  to  cook." 

In  addition  to  size  and  creel  regulations, 
Fontenot  said  an  integral  part  of  the  plan  is  to 
continue  stocking  Florida  largemouth  bass  in 
the  trophy  and  quality  lakes. 

To  facilitate  this  part  of  the  Black  Bass 
Management  program,  the  LDWF  is  propos- 
ing the  construction  of  a  new  fish  hatchery. 
The  major  function  of  the  new  hatchery  will 
be  the  production  of  Florida  largemouth  bass 
fingerlings. 

The  LDWF  currently  has  40  acres  of  total 
fish  hatchery  pond  space.  This  includes  six 
acres  at  the  Huey  P.  Long  Hatchery  in  La- 
combe,  11  acres  at  the  Monroe  Hatchery  in 
Monroe  and  23  acres  at  the  Beechwood  Hatch- 
ery in  Forest  Hill.  These  hatcheries  also  pro- 
duce striped  bass  and  hybrid  striped  bass 
fingerlings  for  Louisiana's  waters. 

"The  present  amount  of  hatchery  acreage 
is  far  short  of  meeting  our  total  production 
needs,"  Fontenot  said.  "A  new  hatchery  would 
be  more  modern  and  would  more  than  double 
our  present  production  capacity." 

Fontenot  said  the  new  hatchery  could  be  in 
production  by  1995.  □ 


Photo  by  Bob  Marshall 


This  management 
plan  is  designed 
for  all  user  groups. 
There  are  places  to 
go  for  fishermen 
who  want  to  catch 
trophy-sized  bass, 
quality-sized  fish 
and  for  people 
who  just  want  to 
catch  fish  regard- 
less of  size. 
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BLACK  IRON 


BYSOC  CLAY 

When  the  earliest  white  hunters  and 
settlers  came  to  Louisiana,  one 
important  piece  of  equipment  they 
carried  was  a  cast  iron  Dutch  oven. 
This  highly  practical  cooking 
utensil  was  essential  in  the  kit  of  even  the 
lightest  traveling  adventurer  in  early  Amer- 
ica. In  fact,  long  before  Columbus  began  his 
quest  of  discovery,  hunting  parties  around 
the  world  depended  on  some  form  of  the 
classic  Dutch  oven  to  handle  a  multitude  of 
cooking  chores. 

The  Dutch  oven  and  other  black  iron  cook- 
ing utensils  continue  to  be  essential  in  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  camps  across  Louisiana.  An 
iron  pot  with  a  tight  fitting  lid  is  still  the 
prized  possession  of  many  camp  cooks.  More 
than  a  few  are  also  found  "back  home."  The 
fancy  copper-bottomed  and  tinted  glass 
cookware  may  be  prominently  displayed,  but 
the  black  iron  is  tucked  away  close  at  hand. 

Properly  seasoned,  a  flat-bottomed  Dutch 
oven  is  an  ideal  pot  to  whip  up  a  venison 
stew,  work  up  a  batch  of  gumbo  or  jambalaya, 
fry  a  mess  of  quail  or  bake  a  round  of  sour- 
dough biscuits. 

The  late  Ted  Trueblood,  one  of  America's 
most  loved  hunting  scribes,  was  sold  on  the 
Dutch  oven  as  being  the  most  important  piece 
of  cookware.  Trueblood  was  an  open  fire 
cook  of  the  first  order.  He  saw  no  use  what- 
ever in  packing  in  a  camp  stove  and  fuel  when 
he  was  in  a  serious  hunting  situation. 

Trueblood,  writing  in  the  August  1960  is- 
sue of  Field  and  Stream,  talked  about  the 
then-modern  equipment  available  to  hunters 
and  fishermen.  He  said,  "Among  all  these 
good  new  items  there  are  a  few  old  ones  that 
survived  with  undiminished  popularity.  Al- 
most without  exception,  they  are  things  that 
the  working  outdoorsman  adopted  as  his  own. 
The  canoe  and  the  axe  are  classic  examples. 
The  Dutch  oven  is  another  old  favorite." 

Trueblood's  observations  ring  true.  Ac- 
cording to  America's  largest  manufacturer  of 
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black  iron  cooking  utensils,  Dutch  oven  users 
are  thicker  than  they  have  been  in  years. 
There's  even  a  Dutch  Oven  Society  and  a 
bunch  of  Dutch  oven  cook-off  s  popping  up  all 
over  the  country. 

Amazingly,  more  and  more  folks  are  going 
back  to  ironware,  not  only  because  of  its 
unique  cooking  and  flavoring  characteristics, 
but  also  because  cast  iron  has  stood  the  test  of 
ages  as  one  of  the  safest  forms  of  cookware. 

While  a  Dutch  oven  is  still  a  favorite  tool  of 
the  open  fire  cook,  probably  the  most  used 
piece  of  ironware  in  today's  camp  kitchens  is 
the  ever-faithful  cast  iron  skillet.  Throughout 
Louisiana,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  80 
percent  of  all  households  have  at  least  one 
black  iron  skillet  in  regular  use. 

Ironware  was  made  for  the  cook  who  takes 
time  to  do  things  right.  The  thick  walls  of  the 
casting  were  designed  to  absorb  and  evenly 
distribute  heat  from  a  licking  outdoor  flame 
or  the  flat  top  of  a  wood  burning  cookstove. 
With  modern  camp  stoves  fueled  by  electric- 
ity, natural  gas  or  propane  the  iron  pot  contin- 
ues to  do  a  superior  job.  It  just  takes  less 
energy  than  most  of  the  other  cookware  on 
the  market. 

Cookware  made  of  glass,  stainless  steel, 
enamel,  porcelain  or  copper,  or  lined  with  a 
space-age  non-stick  surface,  strives  to  leave 
no  influence  of  taste  in  foods.  Properly  sea- 
soned ironware,  on  the  other  hand,  emits  a 
savory  seasoning  "flavor"  that  no  other 
cookware  can  duplicate. 

But  if  black  iron  makes  such  black  magic  in 
the  kitchen,  how  come  even  more  folks  ain't 
using  it? 

The  answer  is  simple.  Sweetnin'  the  pot,  as 
the  old  rimers  call  it,  takes  some  time  and 
patience.  And  once  the  initial  job  is  accom- 
plished, some  thought  has  to  be  given  to 
maintaining  the  pot.  When  done  properly, 
fried  foods  won't  stick  and  the  bitter  taste 
characteristic  of  a  new  casting  won't  leak  into 
your  food.  If  you  have  picked  up  a  new  cast- 
ing, found  a  treasure  at  a  flea  market,  or  want 
to  recondition  a  neglected  family  heirloom, 
here  are  some  tips  I  gleaned  from  an  old 
Cherokee  lady  who  has  used  black  iron  to 
perform  black  magic  in  her  kitchen  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century. 

First,  inspect  your  black  iron  casting  for  a 
smooth  interior  surface.  The  finish  on  the 
outside  is  unimportant.  Quality  ironware  has 
a  smooth  interior  that  readily  accepts  sweet- 
ening and  provides  a  slick  surface  to  elimi- 
nate sticking. 


Wash  the  new  utensil,  or  one  that  has  lost 
its  seasoning,  both  inside  and  out  with  a  mild 
dishwashing  detergent.  New  castings  come 
with  a  protective  coating  that  must  be  com- 
pletely removed.  Use  a  scouring  pad  if  neces- 
sary, but  this  is  the  last  time  a  black  iron 
utensil  should  ever  see  a  scouring  pad.  Dry 
the  casting  thoroughly  with  paper  towels  and 
allow  it  to  air  dry  for  at  least  30  minutes. 

Use  unsalted  lard  or  shortening  to  com- 
pletely coat  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  dry 
pot  or  skillet  and  then  bake  it  in  a  350-degree 
oven  for  a  total  of  10  hours.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished a  few  hours  at  a  time  while  bak- 
ing other  items  if  you  make  sure  the  old 
grease  is  wiped  clean  and  a  fresh  coating  is 
applied  each  time  the  pot  goes  in  the  oven. 

After  10  hours  of  baking,  test  the  pot  by 
using  a  little  vegetable  oil  to  fry  an  egg.  If  the 
egg  sticks,  wash  the  pot  lightly  with  soapy 
water  and  a  cloth  or  brush,  re-coat  it,  and 
bake  it  for  an  additional  three  hours  or  so. 
Then  test  it  again. 

The  sweetening  process  allows  the  porous 
cast  iron  to  absorb  as  much  grease  as  possible. 
When  completed,  the  pot  will  take  on  a  deep, 
shiny  black  finish. 

Once  the  pot  has  been  properly  seasoned, 
never  scour  it  or  let  the  pot  sit  in  soapy  water 
for  long  periods.  Never  place  it  in  a  dish- 
washer. Old  time  camp  cooks  would  break 
your  arm  for  washing  a  black  iron  pot  at  all. 
They  simply  wiped  it  clean  and  used  it  fre- 
quently to  keep  it  in  top  condition. 

When  boiling  foods  in  a  newly  seasoned 
pot,  keep  the  water  content  low  and  be  sure  to 
remove  the  lid  from  hot  foods  to  avoid  steam- 
ing the  seasoning  off  the  lid. 

Once  the  pot  is  conditioned,  store  it  in  a  dry 
place  without  the  lid  on  between  uses.  A 
paper  towel  in  the  pot  will  absorb  moisture. 
Most  folks  who  use  black  iron  regularly  like 
to  apply  a  light  film  of  cooking  oil  or  grease  to 
the  insides  during  storage. 

Finally,  when  you  get  ready  to  pass  along 
that  treasured  old  pot  or  skillet,  be  sure  the 
new  owner  also  gets  these  instructions. 

There  are  other  methods  for  sweetening 
black  iron  cookware,  but  none  has  ever  worked 
as  well  for  me  as  the  old  Cherokee  recipe. 

Some  would  say  black  magic  occurs  in 
many  forms  throughout  Bayou  Country.  For 
good  cooks,  in  camp  and  at  home,  across  Lou- 
isiana some  of  the  very  best  black  magic  takes 
form  when  well  seasoned  black  iron  bubbles 
and  sizzles  up  some  of  the  finest  grub  in  the 
land.  □ 


Photo  by  Guy  LaBranche 


You  can  find 
fancy  and  cute 
cookware,  but 
knowledgeable 
cooks  still  swear 
by  their  black  iron. 
Above,  Hearth 
Master  Paul  Kiene 
seasons  a  new 
piece  of  black 
iron  cookware. 
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Lifetime  Licenses 

An  Investment  in  the  Future  of 
Louisiana's  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

Lifetime  Hunting  and  Fishing  Licenses 

Effective  January  1,  1992,  Louisiana  resi- 
dents are  eligible  for  lifetime  hunting,  lifetime 
fishing  and  lifetime  combination  hunting/ 
fishing  licenses.  Nonresident  licenses  are  also 
available. 

Lifetime  licenses  are  valid  anywhere  in  the 
state.  If  you  buy  a  lifetime  license  and  later 
move  out  of  state,  your  license  will  remain 
valid  any  time  you  return  to  Louisiana  to  hunt 
and/or  fish. 

Sportsmen  must  have  their  lifetime  license 
in  their  possession  while  hunting  and  /or  fish- 
ing. They  must  also  have  a  second  form  of 
identification,  either  a  driver's  license  or  some 
other  form  of  photo  I.D. 

Lifetime  licenses  for  hunting  and /or  fish- 
ing encompass  all  recreational  privileges  cur- 
rently covered  by  the  basic  licenses.  This  also 
includes  big  game  and  bow  hunting,  but  does 
not  include  the  federal  or  state  duck  stamp  or 
muzzleloader  license. 

Special  value  combination  licenses  are  avail- 
able for  children  under  age  fourteen.  Pur- 
chasing a  lifetime  license  for  a  child  is  a  wise 
investment... fees  are  bound  to  increase  dur- 
ing a  youngster's  lifetime. 

Proof  of  Residency- 
Resident  lifetime  license  applicants  must 
prove  that  they  have  been  domiciled  in  the 
state  of  Louisiana  for  a  minimum  of  1 2  months 
prior  to  making  application  for  any  lifetime  li- 


cense. A  Louisiana  driver's  license  is  re- 
quired and  any  one  of  the  following:  a)  voters 
registration  card,  b)  Louisiana  vehicle  regis- 
tration, c)  Lousiana  state  income  tax  return. 
(Must  provide  income  tax  return  of  previous 
year  in  which  applicaton  is  made.)  In  the  case 
of  minors  (applicants  under  18  years  of  age), 
domicile  of  the  parents  shall  be  used  as  evi- 
dence of  the  child's  domicile. 

For  youth  licenses,  completed  applications 
must  be  postmarked  prior  to  the  fourteenth 
year  birth  date,  where  relevant,  to  qualify  for 
a  youth  license. 

Hunter  Education  Requirements 

Anyone  born  on  or  after  September  1, 
1969,  is  required  to  successfully  complete  a 
hunter  education  course  before  obtaining  a 
hunting  license  of  any  kind  in  Louisiana.  A 
lifetime  license  will  be  issued  to  any  person 
who  has  completed  the  Hunter  Education 
course  and  has  been  certified;  however,  a 
temporary  lifetime  license  certificate  will  be 
issued  to  any  child  who  has  not  completed  the 
Hunter  Education  course,  or  who  is  not  of 
certifiable  age.  (Certifiable  age  is  age  10  and 
over.)  Upon  completion  of  the  Hunter  Educa- 
tion course,  a  valid  lifetime  license  showing 
the  certificate  number  will  be  issued  to  him  at 
that  time,  free  of  charge. 

Adults  will  notice  that  the  application  for 
lifetime  license  calls  for  a  hunter  certification 
number.  If  you  have  completed  a  hunter 
education  class,  simply  provide  your  certifi- 
cation number,  and  it  will  be  included  on 
your  lifetime  license.  However,  if  born  before 
September  1, 1969,  hunter  education  certifica- 
tion is  not  mandatory  and  the  number  is  not 
required  for  your  lifetime  license. 


Lifetime  Licenses  Fees 

Resident  Combination  Lifetime  Hunting  &  Fishing  (Age  14  &  over). 

Resident  Lifetime  Hunting  License  (Age  14  &  over) 

Resident  Lifetime  Fishing  License  (Age  14  &  over) 


Resident  Combination  Lifetime  Hunting  &  Fishing  (Under  age  14) 

Resident  Lifetime  Hunting  License  (Under  age  14)  

Resident  Lifetime  Fishing  License  (Under  age  14) 

Non-Resident  Lifetime  Hunting  &  Fishing 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


500.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
200.00 
200.00 


-$2,000.00 
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A     CLOSER     LOOK 


By  Lyle  Soniat  and 
Eleanor  Abrams 

Louisiana  Sea  Grant  College  Program 


An  adaptation  is  a  favorable  feature 
that  enables  an  individual  to  sur- 
vive and  successfully  reproduce  in 
its  particular  surroundings.  Not  all 
animals  of  the  same  species  adapt  the  same 
way.  They  develop  different  characteristics 
based  on  their  environment.  For  example, 
opossums  have  hairless  ears  and  tails.  This 
adaptation  helps  them  keep  cool  in  a  warm 
Louisiana  climate.  Opossums,  however,  can- 
not live  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  United 
States  because  their  ears  and  tails  would  freeze. 
There  are  even  subtle  changes  in  the  same 
adaptation  within  the  same  species  in  response 
to  the  varying  environmental  conditions  such 
as  ear  and  body  size  variation  due  to  latitudi- 
nal temperature  changes. 

Adaptations  can  be  a  physical  or  a  be- 
havioral feature  of  the  animal.  For  example 
the  shrike,  a  bird  that  catches  mice,  uses  thorns 
and  barbed  wire  to  kill  its  prey  and  then  stores 
the  meat  to  soften  until  later.  These  behavioral 
adaptations  compensate  for  the  shrike's  not 
having  the  sharp  talons  and  beak  necessary  to 


kill  and  eat  fresh  meat.  Adaptations  are  com- 
mon in  various  features  of  plants  and  animals 
such  as  body  shape,  coloration,  mouth  parts 
and  shape,  and  reproduction. 

Body  shape  can  help  animals  obtain  food 
or  escape  being  eaten.  For  example,  swallows 
are  small  birds  with  long,  pointed  wings  and 
great  powers  of  flight.  They  are  among  the 
most  graceful  of  all  birds  on  the  wing,  wheel- 
ing and  turning  with  ease  in  quest  of  their  diet 
of  insects.  Fish  have  certain  body  shapes  to 
help  them  move  through  the  water.  Trout  and 
tuna  are  torpedo-shaped,  which  reduces  the 
drag  of  the  water  and  makes  them  faster. 

Coloration  plays  an  important  role  in  sur- 
vival and  reproduction  in  plants  and  animals. 
For  example,  the  flounder's  coloration  is  a 
mottled  brown  to  match  the  ocean  floor. 
Flounders  feed  by  partially  concealing  them- 
selves with  sand  and  then  darting  forth  to 
capture  prey  that  ventures  too  close.  This  type 
of  coloration  is  called  camouflage.  Coloration 
can  be  used  in  other  ways  such  as  to  advertise 
a  warning.  The  skunk's  coloration  is  a  well 
known  warning  to  humans  and  other  animals 
as  a  sign  to  stay  away  or  get  sprayed.  Colora- 
tion can  be  used  to  attract  mates.  Birds  often 
show  this  adaptation.  In  spring,  many  of  the 
males  lose  their  drab  winter  feathers  and  grow 
breeding  plumage.  While  this  coloring  makes 
them  more  likely  to  be  eaten,  females  are  often 
attracted  to  the  most  brightly  colored  males. 
Remember,  the  name  of  the  game  is  not  only 
survival,  but  also  reproduction.  The  most 
brightly  colored  males  that  survive  and  mate 
pass  on  the  genetic  material  for  brightly  col- 
ored feathers. 

Mouth  shape  and  teeth  (if  the  animal  has 
any)  often  are  adapted  for  the  type  of  food  the 
animal  eats.  Rabbits,  like  most  animals  that 
eat  plants,  have  broad  flat  teeth  for  grinding 
plant  matter,  while  the  meat  eaters  such  as 
coyotes  have  sharp  slashing  teeth  for  tearing 
flesh.  Humans,  because  they  eat  both  meat 
and  plant  material,  have  broad,  flat  teeth  in 
the  backs  of  their  mouths  for  eating  plants  and 
canine  teeth  (the  pointed  teeth)  near  the  front 
for  eating  meat. 

Plants  and  animals  have  a  wide  variety  of 
adaptations  to  help  insure  that  offspring 
(babies)  survive.  For  example  after  the  eggs 
are  hatched,  the  male  yellow  bullhead  catfish 
herds  the  young  in  a  tight  school  to  protect 
them  until  they  are  capable  of  caring  for 
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themselves.  However,  many  fish,  insect  and 
plant  species  are  adapted  to  flood  the 
environment  with  their  young.  Thousands  of 
eggs  are  laid  and  then  the  young  are  left  to 
survive  as  best  they  can.  The  parents  invest 
little  energy  in  caring  for  the  young,  but  because 
of  their  sheer  numbers,  some  will  live  to 
reproduce. 

A  new  adaptation  that  helps  an  animal  to 
survive  will  be  passed  on  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. If  the  environment  changes  and  if  certain 
individuals  in  the  population  have  the  neces- 
sary features  to  survive  then  the  species  con- 
tinues. Otherwise,  the  species  becomes  extinct. 
An  adaptation  can  develop  from  the  natural 
variation  within  individuals.  People  think 
that  all  individuals  within  a  species  look  alike; 
however,  there  is  considerable  variation. 
Human  individuals  are  short,  tall,  fat,  skinny, 
light  or  dark,  and  have  different  hair  and  eye 
color,  but  they  are  all  humans.  They  are  differ- 
ent sizes  and  colors.  An  adaptation  can  arise 
from  this  variation  if  it  is  in  the  genetic  mate- 
rial and  the  environmental  conditions  change. 
For  example,  a  small  number  of  white  alliga- 
tors were  born  in  Louisiana.  (They  can  be  seen 
in  the  Audubon  Zoo  or  the  Aquarium  of  the 
Americas  in  New  Orleans.)  Suppose  their 
coloration  is  due  to  a  genetic  change.  With 
their  white  coloration,  they  would  not  survive 
because  against  the  natural  vegetation  they 
are  easily  spotted  as  food  by  animals.  If  for 
some  unknown  reason  environmental  condi- 
tions changed  and  plants  were  white,  the  usual 
green-colored  alligators  would  not  survive  to 
adulthood  to  breed.  However,  the  white  alli- 
gators would  escape  being  eaten,  and  live  to 
breed.  Soon  Louisiana  would  be  filled  with 
white  alligators.  However,  if  the  vegetation 
turned  orange,  since  no  individual  in  the  alli- 
gator population  is  born  with  orange  colora- 
tion, alligators  might  become  extinct. 

Fortunately  dramatic  changes  in  the  envi- 
ronment are  rare.  Change  happens  slowly 
over  thousands  of  years.  Most  plants  and 
animals  have  enough  genetic  variation  to  adapt 
to  gradual  changes.  However,  with  growing 
human  populations,  global  environmental 
change  is  happening  faster  and  is  more  wide- 
spread. Destruction  of  natural  areas  and  pol- 
lution of  the  air,  water  and  land  are  resulting 
in  faster  and  more  numerous  changes  in  the 
environment.  With  the  environment  chang- 
ing rapidly,  potentially  successful  genetic 
variations  may  not  have  time  to  spread  through 
the  species.  Therefore,  many  species  may 
become  extinct. 


ACTIVITY 

From  the  following  list  of  parts,  create  a 
make-believe  bird  by  selecting  and  com- 
bining various  parts  of  birds.  After  your 
bird  is  completed,  draw  a  picture  of  it  using 
the  parts  you  have  selected  and  give  it  a 
name. 

1.  LEGS — short,  medium,  or  long. 

2.  WINGS — broad,  narrow,  or  small. 

3.  BEAK — long  and  narrow,  short  and 
narrow,  or  hook  like. 

4.  FEET — hooked  talons,  grasping,  or 
webbed. 

Now  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Where  does  your  bird  live?   Describe 
the  plants  and  terrain. 

2.  What  does  your  bird  eat?  Describe  the 
adaptations  that  enable  it  to  eat  this  food. 

3.  Will  the  shape  of  its  bill  allow  it  to  eat 
this  food? 

4.  How  does  it  catch  or  gather  its  food? 

5.  How  does  it  protect  or  defend  itself? 

Birds  are  a  good  species  to  observe  when 
looking  for  different  types  of  adaptations. 
Some  birds  look  for  their  food  while  soar- 
ing on  the  winds,  while  others  hop  along 
the  ground.  Still  others  dive  into  the  water 
to  obtain  their  food.  Each  of  these  types  of 
feeding  requirements  has  resulted  in  a  spe- 
cialized adaptation  that  the  bird  has  found 
to  be  successful  in  food  gathering. 

Find  and  observe  five  different  kinds  of 
birds.  What  kind  of  beaks  does  each  have? 
What  type  of  food  does  each  one  eat?  Does 
each  bird  depend  more  on  its  wings  or  its 
legs  to  catch  its  food?  Differences  in  wing 
style  and  type  of  beak  are  physical  adapta- 
tions. Watch  a  single  bird  for  at  least  10 
minutes.  See  if  you  can  observe  any  behav- 
ioral adaptations. 

Some  behavioral  adaptations  include: 

1 .  a  mockingbird  flaring  its  wings  to  scare 
up  bugs, 

2.  egrets  remaining  motionless  while  they 
wait  for  passing  minnows, 

3.  kildeer  pretending  to  have  an  injured 
wing  to  lure  predators  away 
from  the  nest. 
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Bobcats  have  a  distinctive 
short  face  set  off  by  a 
ruff  of  fur  from  the 
ears  down  to  and  beyond 
the  jowls,  giving  the  effect 
of  sideburns. 


BOBCAT 


The  bobcat  is  believed  to  be  the 
last  of  the  so-called  big  cats 
remaining  in  Louisiana.  Its 
range,  extending  from  south- 
ern Canada  to  southern  Mex- 
ico, includes  virtually  all  of  Louisiana. 
The  bobcat,  Lynx  rufus,  takes  its  name 
from  the  short,  bobbed  tail  characteris- 
tic of  cats  of  the  genus  Lynx  It  is  fre- 
quently called  lynx,  bay  lynx  or  wild- 
cat. The  term  wildcat  is  the  more  com- 
mon. It  apparently  arose  from  the  early 
French  settlers,  who  called  the  cat 
"pichou",  which  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  Mobilian  Indian  name  pishu, 
meaning  "wild  cat." 

The  bobcat  is  somewhat  larger  than 


the  domestic  house  cat,  with  adult  males 
averaging  about  20  pounds  and  fe- 
males 15.  One  reliable  report  exists  of  a 
male  bobcat,  taken  near  St.  Francisville 
in  1921,  that  weighed  45.25  pounds.  It 
measured  44  inches  in  length  and  was 
said  to  stand  21  inches  at  the  shoulder. 

Bobcats  are  marked  by  a  distinctive 
short  face  set  off  by  a  ruff  of  fur  from 
the  ears  down  to  and  beyond  the  jowls, 
giving  the  effect  of  sideburns.  The  ears 
are  prominent  and  frequently  tipped 
with  tufts  of  black  hair.  The  overall 
color  is  yellowish  brown  to  reddish 
brown  and  streaked  and  spotted  with 
black. 

Bobcats  are  true  predators,  taking 
much  live  prey.  The  diet  consists  pri- 
marily of  rabbits  but  includes  squir- 
rels, rats,  mice  and  birds.  They  will  ° 
also  eat  larger  mammals,  fawns  and  .2 
even  the  young  of  domestic  livestock.  ^ 
These  larger  creatures  are  more  fre-  2 


quently  eaten  as  carrion.  Bobcats  also 
will  not  hesitate  to  take  barnyard  fowl. 

They  will  often  kill  more  than  they 
need  and  will  seldom  return  to  an  old 
kill  unless  food  is  scarce.  Despite  this, 
the  cat  frequently  covers  the  remains 
of  a  kill  with  leaves  before  abandoning 
it. 

Bobcats  breed  in  midwinter  and,  af- 
ter a  62-day  gestation,  the  female  gives 
birth  to  a  litter  of  one  to  five  heavily 
furred,  mottled  kittens  weighing  about 
one  pound  each  and  possessing  sharp 
claws. 

Kittens  are  blind  at  birth  but  their 
eyes  open  in  about  10  days.  By  autumn 
the  kittens  have  started  to  hunt  on 
their  own  but  do  not  leave  the  mother 
until  the  middle  of  their  first  winter. 
By  that  time,  the  adult  pelage  has  re- 
placed the  juvenile  fur  and  the  kittens 
have  become  adult  bobcats. 

(Excerpted  from:  The  Mammals  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Its  Adjacent  Waters,  by  Dr. 
George  H.  Lowery,  Jr.) 
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Lousiana  Conservationist 
Honored 

Each  yearthe  Notable  Documents  Panel 
of  the  American  Library  Association 
compiles  a  list  of  recognized  govern- 
ment publications.  The  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist was  selected  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  1 990  Notable  Documents 
List.  The  Association's  Government 
Documents  Round  Table  Committee 
compiles  the  list  each  year  in  an  effort 
to  promote  the  acquistion  of  govern- 
ment publications  for  libraries.  The  list- 
ings include  information  about  each 
publication  regarding  topics,  publish- 
ers, subscription  costs  and  locations. 

1991  Secretary's  Cup  Award 

The  South  Louisiana  Taxidermist  As- 
sociation recently  presented  another 
piece  of  taxidermy  art  to  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
This  year's  competition  featured  the 
redfish  or  speckled  trout.  The  winning 
mount  was  a  medium  redfish  in  an 
offshore  setting,  preserved  by  Hank 
Boldine  of  Johnson  Bayou. 

The  1 992  designated  species  will  be 
small  game  upland  birds  native  to 
Louisiana.  Competition  for  the  1992 
Secretary's  Cup  is  slated  for  April  1 992 
in  Lake  Charles. 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 
Columnist  Wins  Award 

Glynn  Harris,  whose  "Funny  Side  Up" 
columns  appear  in  each  issue  of  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist,  was  recently 
honored  by  the  Southeastern  Outdoor 
Press  Association.  At  the  annual 
SEOPA  conference  last  October,  Harris 
was  awarded  third  place  for  magazine 
short  features  and  third  place  for  weekly 
newspaper  columns.  His  winning  maga- 
zine article,  "Psychology  Solves  Fish 
Cleaning  Problem"  appeared  in  the 
May/June  1991  issue  of  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 

SEOPA  is  an  organization  of  out- 
door writers,  photographers  and  broad- 
casters covering  1 1  states  in  the  South- 
east. Harris'  winning  articles  were  se- 
lected from  more  than  250  entries  in 
this  year's  writing  and  broadcasting 
competition. 

Drug  Free  Hunting  Rally 

The  Allen  Parish  School  Board  con- 
ducted a  unique  and  successful  "Shoot 
Down  Drugs"  hunting  rally  last  Fall. 
This  activity  highlighted  hunting  and 
the  outdoors  as  an  alternative  to  drugs. 
The  LDWF  Lake  Charles  office  as- 
sisted the  Allen  Parish  School  Board  in 
organizing  and  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram. A  special  thanks  goes  out  to 
LDWF  Aquatic  Education  Coordinator 
Paul  Jackson  for  his  instructions  and 
help. 

This  is  the  second  rally  in  the  Allen 
Parish  "Drug  Free  Schools  Program" 
which  focused  on  the  outdoors.  A  simi- 
lar activity,  "Hooked  on  Fishing  -  Not 
Drugs,"  was  conducted  in  May,  1991 
with  the  help  of  LDWF. 

EXXON  Donates  $200,000 

EXXON  USA  donated  $200,000  to 
Louisiana's  Artificial  Reef  Program  in 
late  September.  Marshall  V.  Dickson, 
Manager  of  EXXON  USA  Offshore 
Production  Division,  met  with  Secre- 
tary of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  A.  Kell 
Mclnnis,  III  to  make  the  presentation 


following  EXXON'S  recent  donation  of 
an  obsolete  offshore  production  plat- 
form. The  platform  was  toppled  at  a  site 
120  miles  south  of  Cameron  and  was 
the  third  EXXON  platform  donated  to 
the  program. 

President  Honors  Project  WILD 

President  George  Bush  announced  his 
selection  of  Project  WILD  as  one  of  the 
three  recipients  of  the  President's  Envi- 
ronment and  Conservation  Challenge 
Award  for  Education  and  Communica- 
tion. In  bestowing  the  honor,  the  presi- 
dent recognized  Project  WILD  as  an 
organization  that  best  exemplifies  the 
cooperative,  innovative  spirit  of  the  new 
environmental  era  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion and  communication. 

Project  WILD  is  a  conservation  and 
environment  education  program  for 
teachers  of  kindergarten  through  high 
school  students  in  all  50  states  and  five 
countries.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  educate  youth  in  making  informed 
decisions  affecting  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment for  people  and  wildlife. 

Louisiana's  Project  WILD  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  through  the  Information  and 
Education  Division.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  Louisiana's  program  contact 
Wayne  Huston,  coordinator,  at  504/765- 
2922. 


Texaco  Aids  in  Erosion  Control 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  recently  received  a  dona- 
tion of  400  creosoted  piles  from  Texaco, 
Inc.  The  piles,  valued  at  approximately 
$28,000,  were  transferred  by  barge  to 
the  Atchafalaya  Delta  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment area  from  Texaco's  Horseshoe 
Bayou  facility.  Atchafalaya  Delta  WMA 
Supervisor  Mark  Castille  noted  the  piles 
will  be  used  forthe  construction  of  water 
control  and  erosion  control  structures 
throughout  the  coastal  area,  beginning 
with  an  extensive  marsh  management 
project  at  the  Marsh  Island  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. 
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LABC'S    Donation 

The  president  of  the  Louisiana  Asso- 
ciation of  Bass  Clubs,  Norman  "Nookie" 
Diaz,  received  a  certificate  of  apprecia- 
tion last  Fall  from  Acting  Secretary  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  A.  Kell  Mclnnis 
III,  and  Inland  Fish  Division  Administra- 
tor Bennie  Fontenot.  The  certificate 
commemorates  the  LABC's  sponsor- 
ship of  a  renovation  and  modernization 
project  at  the  department's  Beechwood 
Fish  Hatchery  near  Alexandria. 

The  $40,000  improvement  project  is 
unique  in  that  it  was  made  possible  by 
a  private  grant  from  the  LABC  and  com- 
pleted at  no  cost  to  the  department. 
The  project  included  complete  replace- 
ment of  the  drainage  system  for  the 
hatchery's  13  one-acre  ponds.  The 
new  enlarged  drains  significantly  in- 
creased maximum  production  potential 
of  the  ponds. 

The  project  was  initiated  in  1989 
when  Diazpresentedacheckfor$1 0,000 
to  the  department.  That  grant  was  sub- 
sequently utilized  to  secure  a  3  to  1  fed- 
eral matching  grant  through  the  Wal- 
lop-Breaux  program,  providing  total  fund- 
ing for  the  $40,000  project. 

Catahoula  Lake  Wetland 

In  November,  1991  Catahoula  Lake 
was  recognized  as  a  "Wetland  of  Inter- 
national Importance."  A.  Kell  Mclnnis, 
III,  acting  secretary  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
accepted  the  site  diploma  at  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony  during  the  17th  an- 
nual Catahoula  Lake  Festival. 

Catahoula  Lake  is  the  1 0th  site  in  the 
United  States  to  receive  the  designa- 
tion. Other  areas  such  as  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
the  Okefenokee  Swamp  in  Georgia, 
the  Everglades  National  Park  in  Florida 
and  the  Cache/Lower  White  River  in  Ar- 
kansas have  also  received  the  distinc- 
tion. 

Designation  as  a  Wetland  of  Interna- 
tional Importance  emphasizes  the  "wise 
use"  concept.  This  means  wetlands 


need  not  be  strict  nature  preserves  and 
various  forms  of  exploitation  may  be 
practiced  as  long  as  there  is  no  change 
in  the  ecological  character  of  the  wet- 
land. 

Catahoula  Lake  belongs  to  the  state 
of  Louisiana  and  is  managed  by  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
Seasonal  water-level  management  by 
the  LDWF,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
helps  maintain  the  historic  ecological 
diversity  and  productivity  of  the  30,000 
acre  wetland  system. 

1992-93  Duck  Stamp  Selected 

A  self-taught  Baton  Rouge  artist  has 
won  the  fourth  annual  Duck  Stamp 
competition  staged  by  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
Bruce  G.  Heard's  depiction  of  a  soli- 
tary pintail  was  judged  the  best  by  a 


five-member  panel  to  serve  as  the  design 
for  the  department's  1992-93  Migratory 
Waterfowl  Hunting  and  Conservation 
Stamp.  His  winning  painting  offers  a 
close-up  view  of  a  male  pintail,  with  soft 
backlighting  effects. 

Heard  is  an  avid  hunter  and  works 
full  time  as  a  painter  in  oils  and  water- 
colors.  Many  of  his  works  hang  in 
private  and  corporate  galleries. 

The  competition  drew  50  entries.  All 
artists  were  natives  of  Louisiana  or 
domiciled  in  the  state.  The  runners-up 
were  Ron  Hooper  of  Shreveport,  sec- 
ond; Randy  McGovern,  a  Louisiana 
native  now  living  in  Georgia,  third;  and 
Debbie  Chiasson  of  Lockport,  fourth. 

The  Louisiana  Duck  Stamp,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Federal  Duck  Stamp,  must 
be  purchased  by  all  migratory  bird 
hunters  between  the  ages  of  1 6  and  59. 
It  costs  $5  for  Louisiana  residents  and 
$7.50  for  non-residents. 


Photo  by  Bob  Dennie 


Duck  Stamp  competition  winner  Bruce  G.  Heard  is  congratulated  by 
Dave  Morrison,  coordinator  of  the  LDWF's  Duck  Stamp  activities. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  CAPT.  KEITH  LaCAZE 

The  1991-92  deer  season  is  under 
way  throughout  the  state  and  early  re- 
ports indicate  high  hunter  success.  Many 
sportsmen  will  travel  to  camps  and 
hunting  leases  tor  extended  three  or 
four  day  hunts.  These  extended  trips 
often  involve  keeping  harvested  deer  in 
camp  and  dividing  and  transporting  deer 
meat  at  the  end  of  the  hunt. 

Many  hunters  are  unaware  of  the 
regulations  for  keeping  and  transport- 
ing deer.  Let's  take  a  look  at  these 
regulations  and  discuss  how  they  apply 
in  some  common  situations.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  same  regulations 
apply  to  turkeys. 

Title  56,  Section  125  B  of  Louisiana 
Laws  Pertaining  to  Wildlife  and  Fisher- 
ies states:  "Positive  evidence  of  sex 
identification,  including  the  head,  shall 
remain  on  any  deer  taken  or  killed 
within  the  state  of  Louisiana,  or  on  all 
turkey  taken  or  killed  during  any  special 
gobbler  season  when  killing  of  turkey 
hens  is  prohibited,  so  long  as  such  deer 
or  turkey  is  kept  in  camp  or  field,  or  is  in 
route  to  the  domicile  of  its  possessor,  or 
until  such  deer  or  turkey  has  been 
stored  at  the  domicile  of  its  possessor 
or  divided  at  a  cold  storage  facility  and 
has  thus  become  identifiable  as  food 
rather  than  as  wild  game.  Deer  and 
turkey  may  be  divided  in  camp  or  field 
but,  in  the  event  of  such  division,  each 
portion  shall  be  identified  by  the  name, 
address,  and  license  number  of  the 
person  killing  it  and  the  sex  of  the 
animal;  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
affix  the  license  number  as  required 
above  to  portions  cut  from  the  carcass 
immediately  prior  to  being  consumed  in 
camp," 

Explained  simply,  this  means  that, 
from  the  time  a  hunter  takes  a  cser  until 
he  arrives  at  home  with  the  animal, 


proof  of  sex,  including  the  head,  must 
remain  attached  to  the  carcass.  The 
hunter  has  the  option  of  bringing  the 
carcass  to  a  cold  storage  facility  to  be 
processed,  but  the  same  provision  of 
proof  of  sex  applies  until  it  is  processed 
at  the  facility.  A  hunter  cannot  legally 
remove  all  proof  of  sex  from  the  car- 
cass while  in  the  field  or  at  camp. 

The  law  includes  a  provision  for  di- 
viding a  deer  in  camp  or  field  and  this  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  tagging.  If  a 
group  of  hunters  wishes  to  divide  a 
deer  in  camp,  each  portion  must  be 
identified  or  "tagged"  with  the  name, 
address,  and  license  number  of  the 
person  killing  it,  and  the  sex  of  the 
animal.  This  information  must  be  writ- 
ten in  pen  or  pencil  on  any  piece  of 
paper  or  cardboard  or  on  any  material 
which  is  attached  to  or  enclosing  the 
part  or  parts.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tag 
each  individual  portion  if  a  hunter  is 
transporting  several  pieces  of  meat  in 
an  ice  chest  or  container.  One  tag 
included  with  the  portions  is  adequate. 
This  information  must  accompany  the 
portions  as  they  are  transported  by  the 
hunters  until  they  reach  home  or  a  proc- 
essing facility. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  di- 
viding and  tagging  does  not  release  the 
hunter  who  took  the  deer  from  his  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  proof  of  sex. 
He  must  keep  the  head  of  the  deer  until 
all  persons  transporting  portions  arrive 
at  their  destinations. 

Another  situation  which  creates  prob- 
lems for  hunters  is  when  a  deer  carcass 
must  be  quartered  so  that  the  portions 
are  small  enough  to  fit  into  ice  chests. 
Warm  weather  or  an  extended  stay  in 
camp  often  necessitates  this  action. 
Some  hunters  simply  prefer  to  trans- 
port their  deer  in  ice  chests  for  sanitary 
considerations. 

If  you  should  decide  to  do  this,  it  is 
recommended,  when  skinning  and 
quartering  the  animal,  to  leave  positive 
evidence  of  sex  attached  naturally  to 
one  hind  quarter.  In  addition,  keep  the 
entire  head  with  the  cut-up  carcass  so 
that  the  legality  of  the  deer  can  be 
verified  by  a  wildlife  agent.  Tagging  is 
not  required  in  this  situation  as  long  as 
the  hunter  who  killed  the  deer  main- 
tains possession  of  all  portions  of  the 


animal. 

Special  regulations  apply  to  does 
and  antlerless  six  month  old  bucks  taken 
by  hunters  participating  in  the  Depart- 
ment's Deer  Management  Assistance 
Program  (DMAP).  Metal  or  plastic  self- 
locking  tags  are  provided  for  use  on 
antlerless  deer  taken  on  DMAP  Units. 
Before  a  deer  is  moved  from  the  site  of 
the  kill,  the  tag  must  be  attached  and 
locked  through  the  ear  or  hock  in  a 
manner  that  it  cannot  be  removed.  This 
tag  must  remain  attached  to  the  deer 
while  it  is  being  transported  to  the  hunter's 
home  or  a  processing  facility.  If  a 
DMAP  deer  is  divided  in  camp  or  field, 
the  tagging  requirements  are  the  same 
as  for  any  other  deer. 

Penalties  for  possession  of  untagged 
deer  meat  and  failure  to  maintain  sex 
identification  include  fines  of  $100  to 
$350  or  jail  for  up  to  60  days,  or  both, 
plus  court  costs. 

Wildlife  agents  are  confronted  every 
year  with  the  unfortunate  situation  of 
having  to  issue  citations  to  otherwise 
legal  hunters  who  fail  to  comply  with 
sex  identification  and  tagging  laws.  Avoid 
these  costly  and  embarrassing  situ- 
ations by  being  familiar  with  the  regula- 
tions. These  and  other  requirements 
are  found  in  the  1991-92  Louisiana 
Hunting  Regulations  pamphlet.  If  you 
have  any  questions  concerning  the 
regulations,  contact  your  local  wildlife 
agent  or  the  nearest  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries office. 

Remember  to  practice  gun  safety  at 
all  times  and  report  all  poaching  by 
calling  Operation  Game  Thief's  toll  free 
hotline  any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  The 
number  is  1  -800-442-251 1 . 


Photo  by  Capt.  Keith  LaCaze 
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Fishing  Poll  Reveals  Ineptness  with  Fishing  Pole 

FUN 
SIDE 

BY  GLYNN  HARRIS 


Have  you  ever  noticed  how  the  av- 
erage outdoorsman,  a  fisherman  in  par- 
ticular, has  such  a  fragile  ego?  If  he 
comes  in  from  a  fishing  trip  with  an 
empty  live  well,  he'll  get  his  boat  trail- 
ered  and  beat  it  away  from  the  parking 
lot  in  record  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  catches  a  bunch  of  fish,  he'll  swag- 
ger from  boat  to  boat  at  the  ramp, 
baiting  other  anglers  into  asking  how 
many  fish  he  caught. 

Failing  to  catch  fish  apparently  has 
something  to  do  with  his  manhood 
and  virility.  Catch  fish  and  you're  a 
stud;  don't  catch  'em  and  you're  a 
wimp. 

Pin  him  down  on  a  fishless  day  and 
try  to  get  him  to  tell  you  why  he  struck 
out  and  you're  guaranteed  to  hear  some 
doozies.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  fisher- 
man tell  the  truth  about  why  he  failed 
to  catch  any  fish?  There's  always  some- 
one or  something  to  blame  for  his  lack 
of  success. 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  down  at  the 
dock  and  after  listening  to  some  real 
thigh-slapper  excuses,  I  decided  to  take 
a  poll  of  anglers  leaving  the  lake  to  try 
and  nail  down  some  of  the  more  ri- 
diculous excuses  fishermen  use  for 
bombing  out. 

I  considered  calling  it  the  Harris 
Poll,  but  somebody  already  beat  me  to 
it.  So,  waxing  creative,  I  came  up  with 
an  incredibly  clever  name  for  my  poll. 
I  called  it  my  Fishing  Poll.  Get  it? 
Kinda  neat,  huh? 

One  thing  the  Fishing  Poll  revealed 
was  the  frequency  with  which  Mother 
Nature  gets  blamed  for  the  lack  of  fish- 
ing success  when  the  fault  should  be 
directed  more  to  the  angler  who,  truth 


to  tell,  can't  catch  fish  in  a  bathtub  with 
a  dip  net. 

I  know  you  would  never  use  any  of 
the  following  excuses.  I  really  can't 
speak  for  you,  but  I  know  I  haven't. 
I'm  far  too  mature  to  stoop  that  low. 
Here  are  some  of  the  more  ridiculous 
ones  I  heard  ... 

"This  weather's  got  'em  messed  up." 
Now,  that's  a  catch  all  if  I  ever  heard 
one.  The  bluegills  are  biting  crickets 
and  you  brought  maggots  and  you 
blame  the  weather?  Get  real! 

"They  haven't  spawned  yet,  so  they're 
not  interested  in  biting."  This  weakling 
of  an  excuse  is  often  followed  by  ... 

"They're  spawning,  so  they're  too 
busy  to  bite."  Can  you  believe  the  gall 
of  some  folks?  And  then  another  an- 
gler drags  up  and  answers  our  ques- 
tion with... 

"They're  through  spawning,  so 
they're  too  tired  to  bite."  Well,  I  never 
in  all  my  life  ...  and  if  they  can't  blame 
it  on  the  spawn,  they'll  look  to  the 
heavens  where  Ma  Nature  lives  and 
offer  such  lame  excuses  as  ... 

"The  moon's  wrong"  or  "It's  one  of 
them  bluebird  days"  or  "It's  too  cloudy 
and  unsettled."  I'm  telling  you  right 
now,  they're  flirting  with  danger  when 
they  place  the  blame  there,  because 
you  know  what  they  say  about  fooling 
Mother  Nature. 


Artwork  by  David  Norwood 


I  was  totally  dumbfounded  to  hear 
how  many  times  fishermen  in  my  poll 
blamed  the  water  for  their  lack  of  suc- 
cess with  the  fish.  I  heard  "Water's  too 
clear;  makes  'em  spooky."  Someone 
else  lamely  offered  "Water's  too  muddy; 
they  couldn't  see  my  bait."  Still  others 
whined  "There's  too  much  current.", 
while  another  whimpered  "Water's 
dead;  not  enough  current." 

C'mon,  folks,  water  is  where  fish 
live  and  sleep  and  eat  and  make  baby 
fish,  for  crying  out  loud!  They're  not 
going  to  slip  into  a  coma  just  because 
the  water  is  a  bit  different  today  than  it 
was  yesterday.  That's  like  me  telling 
you:  "Well,  it's  a  bit  humid  out  today, 
so  I  think  I'll  just  skip  lunch  and  din- 
ner. Maybe  the  humidity  will  be  lower 
tomorrow;  then  I'll  eat." 

Truth  to  tell,  I  came  away  flabber- 
gasted at  the  depths  to  which  the  fish- 
ing fraternity  will  sink  to  cover  its  in- 
eptness with  catching  fish.  In  fact,  I 
was  so  outdone  by  the  whole  bunch  of 
wimps  that  I  called  a  halt  to  my  Fishing 
Poll,  picked  up  my  fishing  pole  and 
proceeded  to  go  fishing. 

And  I'd  have  caught  those  suckers 
too,  if  that  dadgum  barometer  hadn't 
been  falling  like  a  rock,  and  that  front 
hadn't  moved  in  when  it  did,  and  the 
wind  hadn't  switched  out  of  the  east, 
and  the  ... 
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Send   Name 

to:      Address 

City 


J  would  like  my  subscription 

to  last  for years  (1, 2, 4). 

Enclosed  is  my  payment  of: 

|  $8  for  one  year  (six  issues). 
I      |  $14  for  two  years  (12  issues). 
J     J  $24  for  four  years  (24  issues). 


State 


Zip- 


Phone  # 


Paid  by  (gift  giver): 

Name: 

Address 

City 

Phone  # 


State 


Zip_ 


METHOD  OF  PAYMENT: 

□  Bill  me    □  Check/money  order  □  MasterCard    □  VISA 
If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 

Account* 


Expiration  date: . 
Signature 


Send  your  order  to  (checks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898-9000 


Two  of  the  best  buys  for  the  new  year... 

The  Louisiana  Conservationist  magazine  and  The  Official  Louisiana  Wild  Game  Cookbook.  Both  are 
guaranteed  to  keep  your  interest  all  year  long. 

Don't  delay.  The  magazine  costs  $8  for  one  year,  $14  for  two  years  and  $24  for  four  years.  The 
cookbook  isjonly  $14.95.  Order  now! 

COOKBOOK  ORDER  FORM 


Send  Cookbook  to: 

Name   

Address  

City 


PLEASE  NOTE: 


Make  checks  and  money  orders  pay- 
able to  LSU  Press  or  charge  to  your 
MasterCard  or  Visa.  Your  payment 
of  $14.95  per  cookbook  must  in- 
clude $1.50  postage  and  handling 
for  the  first  book  ordered  and  $.50 
for  each  additional  book.  Louisiana 
residents  must  add  4%  sales  tax. 
East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  residents, 
please  add  an  additional  4%  sales 
tax.  Allow  two  to  four  weeks  for 
delivery. 


.  State 


Zip. 


Ph.  #. 


Method  of  payment: 

My  payment  of  $ is  enclosed  for 


I  have  added  $ 


cookbooks. 

for  appropriate  sales  tax  &  shipping. 


If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 

Account  # 

Expiration  date:  

Signature  

Send  your  order  to  (checks  payable  to  LSU  Press): 
Louisiana  State  University  Press 
Louisiana  Conservationist 
Cookbook  Offer 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70893 
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Bayou 
Kitchen 


by  Wayne  Miller 
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Hearty  Beef  Stew 

5  pounds  rump  roast, 
whole  piece 

1/4  cup  oil 

1    medium  onion,  chopped 
1    rib  celery,  sliced 

1  tablespoon  currant  jelly 

2  tablespoons  pureed  tomato 

3  tablespoons  flour 
1  -  2  cups  beef  stock 

4  -  5  cups  dry  red  wine 
1/4  teaspoon  powdered  thyme 

4  garlic  cloves,  mashed 
salt  and  pepper 

6  sprigs  parsley 
2    bay  leaves 

4  medium  sized  potatoes, 
quartered 

5  carrots,  cut  into  chunks 
1/2  head  cauliflower 

Pour  the  oil  into  a  large,  heavy  iron  casse- 
role (Dutch  oven)  and  place  the  oven  over 
medium  heat.  Add  the  onion  and  celery. 
Cover  and  simmer  3  minutes.  Add  the 
jelly  and  the  pureed  tomato,  and  stir  until 
melted.  Add  the  flour,  stir,  then  simmer 
for  1  minute.  Add  1  cup  beef  stock  and  4 
cups  of  wine.  Bring  the  sauce  to  a  simmer 
while  adding  the  thyme,  mashed  garlic, 
salt  and  pepper. 

Add  the  meat  to  the  casserole  along 


with  the  parsley  and  bay  leaves.  The  meat 
should  be  almost  completely  covered  by 
the  sauce;  if  not,  add  more  wine,  or  stock. 
Cover  and  simmer  gently,  turning  the 
meat  from  time  to  time.  The  cooking  time 
will  depend  on  the  quality  and  thickness 
of  the  meat,  approximately  2  to  3  hours. 
When  pierced  with  a  small,  sharp  knife, 
the  meat  should  be  tender. 

When  the  meat  is  tender,  add  the  pota- 
toes and  carrots,  then  simmer  for  20  min- 
utes. Break  the  cauliflower  into  florets 
and  add  them  to  the  stew.  Continue  cook- 
ing until  all  the  vegetables  are  soft,  but  not 
mushy. 

To  serve,  remove  the  meat  from  the 
stew  and  cut  away  any  strings.  Discard 
the  parsley  and  bay  leaves.  Cut  the  beef 
into  thin  slices  and  return  them  to  the  pot 
to  reheat.  Serve  directly  from  the  casse- 
role, or  arrange  the  meat  and  vegetables  in 
an  attractive  pattern  on  a  large,  warmed 
platter.  Spoon  a  little  of  the  sauce  over  the 
meat,  and  serve  the  vegetables  separately. 
Serves  8. 


Black  Iron  Pot  Roast 

5    pounds  boneless  beef  rump, 

whole  piece 
4    garlic  cloves,  sliveredsalt  and 
pepper 


Photo  by  Ken  Glaser 
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cup  cider  vinegar 
tablespoons  peanut  oil 
cups  black  coffee 
cups  hot  water 
1/4  cup  flour,  blended  with  4  table 
spoons  butter 


Pierce  gashes  into  the  meat  on  all  sides 
and  insert  slivers  of  garlic.  Tie  meat,  if 
necessary,  into  a  firm  round  shape.  Rub 
meat  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Place  the  roast  into  a  deep  bowl  just 
large  enough  to  hold  it.  Pour  over  the 
vinegar  and  allow  to  stand  24  hours,  turn- 
ing several  times.  Remove  meat  and  pat 
dry  before  cooking. 

Heat  oil  in  an  iron  pot.  Brown  the  meat 
well  on  all  sides  over  high  heat.  Add  the 
hot  water  and  coffee.  Cover  the  pot  and 
cook,  barely  simmering  for  4  to  6  hours,  or 
until  the  meat  is  very  tender. 

When  done,  remove  the  meat  to  a  heated 
platter.  Skim  oil  from  remaining  juices 
and  thicken  them  with  flour-and-butter 
mixture.  Cook,  stirring  until  gravy  is  smooth 
and  the  desired  consistency. 
Serves  8. 


EDITORS  NOTE:  Both  of  these  dishes  make 
substantial  meals  and  both  work  very  well 
with  venison  substituting  for  beef. 
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